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AMBITION’S TRIAL. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


If all the end of this continuous striving 
Were simply #0 attain, 
How poor would seem the planning and 
contriving. 
The endless urging and the hurried driving 
Ot body, heart and brain ! 


But ever in the wake of true achieving, 
There shines this glowing trial ; 
Some other soul will be spurred on, con- 
ceiving ’ 
New power and strength, in its own self be- 
lieving 
Because ¢hou didst not fail. 


Not thine alone the glory, nor the sorrow 
If thou dost miss the goal, 
Undreamed of lives in many a fair to-mor- 
‘row, 
From thee their weakness, or their force 
shall borrow ; 
On, om, ambitious soul ! 


LET YOUR LIVES PREACH. 


‘‘Let your lives preach,’’ these words 
might almost be said to have been the key 
note of George Fox’s message. He was 
deeply impressed, as all pure hearted and 


clear minded souls have been, with the 


‘fact that words are always of weight in 
proportion as the life ot the preacher 
speaks through them. Truth must always 
De assimilated into a man’s life and ex- 
perience before he can utter it effectively. 
The thing George Fox protested against 
Was that the ministers of his time spoke 

- what they knew only through tradition or 

report and not through personal, practical 

experience. To preach the good news of 

Salvation one did not need to have felt 

the change in his own heart-nature, and 

to enforce morality it was not necessary 
for one to be moral himself. The lips 
spoke fora Holy God and a forgiving 

Saviour whose command was ‘‘Sin no 

' More,’’ but the lives of these same men 

-- endorsed a course of care-free, thought- 

less pleasure-seeking. No one who really 
__ had a glimpse of the meaning of the in- 


> carnation of Christ could believe that the 


Message of the lips could be entirely di- 
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it is a tendency which has manifested it. 
self in all ages and we need again to-day 
to meditate on these words so often ut- 
tered two centuries and a quarter ago, 
‘Let your lives preach.’’ ‘+ Words, 
words, words,” how often they are the 
be all and end ail in Christian service, 
and yet one feeble child of Christ whose 
attitude is simple trust, whose daily deeds 
are the expression of a nature permeated 


_with love tells more of what Christ can do 


for men, more of His purpose for us than 
the most eloquent words of the man whose 
heart does not know what his head con- 
ceives and his lips speak. For this reason 
Friends have ever manifested a desire 
that no one should speak beyond his 
experience or declare truths which were 
not the outgrowth of his life. In other 
words the stress has been put on charac- 
ter, vital experience and practice, with 
the belief that Christians are influential 
in measure as they have been influenced 
themselves, that they can persuade as they 
have been obedient, that they can call 
others to faithfulness as they have them- 
selves been wakeful to God’s voice, that 
they have the right to speak as they have 
first listened and heard. Any tendency 


among Friends which should give evi-- 


dence that the life is not held the most 
important element in preaching would 
show a degeneration in character and 
principles compared with the standard of 
early days. But the clearer sight we have 
of Christ and the more we are impressed 
with what has been done for us, the louder 
must be the.sermon of our lives, and the 
less the tendency to speak what we have 
not felt and lived. 


“HUNGRY AND YE FED ME.”’ 


The misery and crime which have been 
prophesied during the late summer and 
early autumn as a result of the financial 
depression, which has thrown multitudes 
of men and women out of work, are al- 
ready unmistakably apparent. Added to 
miseries resulting from loss of employ- 
ment and the failure of banks and invest- 
ment companies, there have been an un- 
usual number of calamities carrying far 
reachieg and disastrous consequences, no- 
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Southern coast, by a succession of haurri- 
canes The loss of life in these was ap- 
palling, while large sections of country 
were left completely desolate. The gen- 
erous nature of those who have been more 
fortunate quickly responded to the calls 
for assistance in these quarters, but the 
slow, gradually increasing misery and want 
in homes where the rigors of poverty have 
been enormously increased by the forced 
idleness are not able to voice themselves. 
and do not reach the ears of men in a 
way to produce a similar response. It is 
often only after the grim struggle for ex- 
istence has grown hopeless, and relief is: 
sought by startling and desperate means: 
that the public realize the full meaning of 
poverty and want devoid of the light of 
hope. Our hearts must already have 
grown insensibly hard or we could not 
read our daily newspapers with the col 
umns of woe without being more deeply 
stirred. We find it easy perhaps to turn 
from a sickening tale of family wreck and 
human degradation to read of festive 
scenes and victories in yachting contes's 
because the woe seems so far from ws. 
George Eliot remarks somewhere that we 
should be too distracted to enjoy life fora 
moment if we had such delicate ears that 
we could Acar the grass and trees grow, 
since the noise of them would drown out 
all pleasant sounds. Still less, we think, 
would life seem joyous to us if we had 
hearts so sensitive as to feel the woe of the 
whole world as though it were our own. 
Only One has been able to feel this woe 
and all the jangled noise of sin and suf- 
fering. ‘‘ He knew what wasin man,’”” 
to the dark depths of his distorted na- 
ture, and he saw the evil of the heart 
working itself out in life, but it only made 
Him more a¢éive to relieve, restore and 
redeem, while He could say, knowing that 
the Ocean of Light would cever the ocean 
of darkness, ‘‘ Aly yoy J leave with you.’” 
The cry of suffering hearts which always 
reached Him should certainly appeal to 
those who love and serve Him, and per- 
haps we shall find at last that we realize 
most completely the joy which He left 
as a legacy as we enter actively inm‘o. the 
work for the relief, restoration and re~ 
demption of those who now find life sa 
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dark and hard. 
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» ‘Yorced from the character of the life, but | tably those caused, especially along the 
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BAD LITERATURE. 
















Notwithstanding the commendable ef. 
forts put forth by societies and individuals 
to check the almost limitless flood of de- 
basing literature, it is evident that the 
authors and publishers of the low novel 
and infamous periodicals find ways enough 
to reach their victims and to disease the 
minds of the young. Not only are their 
imaginations and thoughts distorted by 
descriptions and suggestions but still more 
by the sensational and often immorally 
suggestive illustrations. The people who 
receive and read such literature are just 
the ones who are most helpless to resist its 
influence, for usually they have no moral 
character formed, they hear almost noth- 
ing to arouse in them a taste for the pure 
and lovely, and it pleasantly feeds the 
passions and tendencies already growing 
strong in them. 








































































We are all aware of the desire we feel 
to have some interesting reading to be- 
guile our hours of leisure and of solitude 
and with many the taste for reading be. 
comes almost a passion, but with the 
classes of people who have few things to 
give life a flavor of pleasure, where other 
means are not at hand, the exciting, sen- 
sational books and papers which are easily 
procured enable the reader to transport 

: himse.f as it were into another world 
where all desires for pleasure, wealth, ease 
and the still more animal appetites are 
satisfied ; the more he reads, the more he 
is fascinated, until finally the world of the 
diseased fancy is as real as the world of 
fact and he finds few scruples against going 
out and doing for himself. what he finds 
so satisfying in the fiction. Many of the 
crimes which have so startled society have 
first been conceived in the mind of some 
popular, sensational writer, and many a 
poor young fellow is shut from the world 
by prison bars because he tried to carry 
out a crime which had fascinated him in 
the pages of a story. One of our own 
educational institutions was burned to the 
ground in the night while inhabited by the 
pupils, because one of the boys had de- 
bauched his mind with filthy literature, 
and carried out his disastrous idea with no 
more compunctions than he felt as he read 
of a similar idea. Perhaps no one of us 
may be able to accomplish much against 
this evil which undermines character, yet if 

‘we are aware of its prevalence and power 
and are eager to do all we can to prevent 
its spread and influence and to supply such 
















the life we may accomplish something. 























reading as will interest and yet elevate. 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


For Friends’ Review, 
PRET. 
the word 


According to Worcester, 


‘fret’? comes from an Anglo-Saxon 
word which signifies ‘‘to eat,’’ ‘to 
goaw.’’ 
daily fret us do. 
gentleness and kindness of a person’s 
nature, not evenly and regularly, but 


This is exactly what things that 
They eat away the 


irregularly. In this way a man may be 
kind one moment and cross the next, 
because something frets him. He may 
do a great kindness for some one, and 
yet by his fretfulness do it in such a 
manner as almost to destroy any spon- 
taneous gratitude the receiver would other- 
wise feel. It 1s not infrequent to meet 
with persons who are constantly spoiling 
their own kind acts. There are, per- 
haps, few things that so disfigure a fine 
character as fretfulness, and it grows 
upon one. Many an invalid, otherwise 
well qualified to make the home happy 
and to be a benediction to those who 
are caring for them has the very oppo- 
site effect, because of continual fretful- 
ness. 
and one never knows when one is going 
to run up against some of its sharp points. 
This fretfulness is also not unknown in 
some very active Christian workers, and 
is always a great hindrance to their work. 

Occasions.for fretfulness are not only 
inevitable, but are often so continuous 
that they overcome those who withstand 
the severest blows of adversity. 

But these frets, if I may so call them, 
do not necessarily cause fretfulness. The 
term ‘ fret’’ is used in a different sense, 


and is derived from the Anglo-Saxon word 
We speak of 
‘“‘ fretted"’ gold, and Gray sings of ‘the 


meaning ‘to adorn.” 


long-drawn aisle and freéfed vault.”’ 


Fretted stone work 1s made by the 


careful use of the hammer and chisel, 


cutting away to a hair’s breadth the stone 
according to the pattern, so that the lines 
shall be accurately traced and of just the 
required depth and width. To have this 
done, the stone must be resting with per- 
fect stillness in the right place, so that 
each blow may descend just where it should 
The stone is, in a 
sense, being beaten away, but the result is 


with the right force. 


beauty without loss of strength. 


moved. 
























The character becomes uneven, . 


When the whole man is resting on the 
Lord in quietness, the daily occasions for 
fretting may still continue, but the man, 
being in the right position through his 
faith and obedience, does not become 
jagged and. uneven in his character, but is 
beautified. The little and continued blows 
are still able to eat into his character, but 
they produce only good results, because 
he is in his proper place. to receive their 
strokes, and so only that which is not 
needed for the final perfection is re- 


Upon the handles of various musical 
instruments, as the guitar, or banjo, are 
seen a number of raised parallel lines rua- 
ning at right angles to the cords stretched 
above them. These are called frets, and 
as the fingers of the master press down one 


[Eeven'h ma, © 


cord after another on the fret he choo 
he is able to draw from the strings as he 
plays them, the desired tone and note tg 
produce the perfect harmony. I think jf 
is not altogether a fancy to say that the 
true music of our lives is produced f 
only by a general submission to the wil 
of the Lord, but by letting Him use the 
little events, the causes of fret in our lives” 
as He will, leaving Him to determine 
relationship to them. 
In other words, we are seriously to com.” 
sider the influence of these occasions for 
fretting. The difficulty we experience ig 
rising above them should teach us their 
value and importance. To accept them 
in the spirit of submission to our Lord ij” 
to gain more than half the victory over” 
them at astroke. But we need a daily tru 
in the Lord Jesus, that we may be k 
quiet where He would have us, that each 
little stroke may descend upon us in the 
right way, so as to render us more like 





























Him, so that others coming under the ine 
fluence of it may be drawn to Him also, © 

R. H. THomas, 7 
236 W. Lanvale Street, Baltimore, Md. 7 


















For Friends’ Review. 
THE HANGING OF MARY DYER. 





Sunlight shone over Boston town, 4 
The flowers were waking from their sleep, 7 
And from the trees the birds looked do 
Chirping within their leafy keep, 

For all the world with joy was stirred, 
Because the voice of spring was heard, 


Was Nature blind that as the day 
Dawned slowly, grandly in the sky 
The sun did not conceal his ray, 

But rose to see the martyr die ;. 

Did not withdraw his face with shame 
From crime committed in God’s name, 
















Along the streets, from left and right, 
The people pressed, a motley throng, 
All tearless, eager for the sight 

That had been ol from them so long, 
For now the Quaker woman came 3 
To dare the scaffold's sight again, a 












And still the sun in glory shone, 
And still the mob with taunt and jeer, p 
As she stood fearless and alone, 
Pressed with their anxious faces near, 
To see her face, to hear her speak, 
That woman who was strong and weak, 









All honor to thee, Mary Dyer, 

For in thy death thou still couldst bless, 
Till freedom’s never dying fire 

Burned for the sons of righteousness ; 
And e’en in guilty Boston town 

The sun of liberty looked down. 


How true the words that, uttered there 
By guilty lips, in solemn tone : a 
“ She hangs—a flag, and may she bear 
Example to the faith we own,’ 

For others taught by faith to see 
Stood just as bravely 'neath that tree. 















No longer in fair Boston town 

The martyr walks with steady tread : 

No longer can the sun look down 

On backs that cruel whips have bled, 

And she who once was held in shame “7 

Hath now in death an honored name. ~ 
Joun Rics#ArRD MEAD 










Him, or, to change the simile, maké our” 
lives a more complete song of praise unto” 





































THE QUAEER LEAVEN. 

















- It needs only the briefest glance at the 
_ téligious life of England to day to see how 
guch of the leaven of Quakerism has 
* been absorbeds into the Christian com- 
"munities which surround it. 

To begin with, a steady approximation 
"ean be seen in the Non-conformist 
- churches towards the Quaker conception 
" ofthe ministry. There is, it is true, no 
| disposition to give up the setting apart and 
_ special training of men for the function of 
religious teaching and oversight, nor to 
exchange the orderly conduct of public 
worship for an arrangement freshly ex- 
| temporized at each meeting. 

The best and most cultured minds 

amongst the Free Church ministries are 

» coming into close sympathy with the 

Quaker position on the relation of the 

Christian teacher to the rest of the com. 
munity. 

They not only share its radical opposi- 
tion to declared sacerdotalism, but they 
equally repudiate the milder type of the 
heresy which appears in the form of min- 
isterial prerogative and exclusiveness. 
They prefer endeavoring to prove them- 
selves reverend, to being called by the 
title. They ask for no authority in the 
subjects they teach, except such as comes 
from their knowledge of them; and for 
no religious influence beyond that which 
belongs to character and work. Their 
church ideal is that of a ministering and 
teaching community, which their own 
| ~ Special faculty is enabling them to train 
for more effective service, rather than of a 
| Submissive laity talked down to by a 

heaven-sent clerical caste. 

Equally striking is the way in which 
the larger communities have approximated 
to the smaller one in the position taken 
concerning written creeds and orthodoxy. 

"Hs The Friends would have vindicated their 
3 claim to the world’s gratitude had they 
q done nothing else than to prove, as their 

history has done to demonstration, that 
the most intense religious convictions, the 
: highest type of Christian character, and 
an unbroken unity of faith and love can 
be preserved without subscription to a 
written creed or acknowledgment of any 
formal standard of orthodoxy. This free- 

, dom, while conserving faith, has kept 

open the path of progress. When George 
_. Fox proclaimed his doctrine of the Inner 
Light, and of the access of the human 
4 mind in every generation to the Eternal 
% Spirit of Truth, he was building larger 
4 than he knew. These ideas have become 
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a the watchwords of the best philosophy 
a and theology of today. It is singular, 
4 , how in another direction this humble 
_ ‘teacher has led the world. 
_ While the rehgious mind of his time 
| Was intent mainly on rigid doctrinal sys. 
_ tems, built up out of proof texts from the 
a Epistles, it was Fox and his followers whu 
F insisted that the teaching of the Gospels 
And the development of character in ac- 
- S0rdance with Christ’s uttered precepts 
‘Wasthe essential Christianity. The best 
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divinity of Germany and England is oc- 
cupied to-day in saying Amen to these 
very propositions. 


It is not to be forgotten, too, that 


while in the seventeenth century Augus- 
tinianism, with its harsh dogma of the 
decrees and of a limited Atonement, was 
all powerful in Protestantism, the early 
Friends proclaimed in opposition what 
the Alexandrian Fathers had taught ages 
before, the universality of the love of God. 
To-day seventeenth century Calvinism is 
dead. 


It is the Quaker interpretation of 
God that has prevailed. — Zhe (London) 
Christian. 





A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE MANU- 


SCRIPT JOURNAL OF GHO. FOX. 





‘*And the great Jornall of my Life, 
Sufferings Travills and Imprisonments 
they may bee put together that Lye io pa- 
pers and Little Jornall Books they may 


be printed together in a Book. . : . And 


all the Certificates may be Bound up to- 
gether ina Manuscript, and written fair 
over & kept, which were for Clearing of 
mee from many filthy Slanders and un- 
godly Lying Tongues which I am and was 
Clear of, I bless the God of heaven whom 
I have served, and he hath given me 
power to Condemn their Slanderous Ton- 
gues, and he hath restrained their weap- 
Oas that the wicked hath all alonge fform- 
ed agt. mee; Blessed be his name. And I 
doe desire T. Lower & J. Rouse & W. 
Mead & A. Parker & G. Whitehead and 
St. Crisp & Tho: Elwood & John Field 
& Benj. Antrobus & W. Penn & Tho: 
Robinson & J. V. & John Biakelaine to 
gether up all my Books & Epistles printed 
& not printed as is before Mentioned & 
let them bee printed & Bound up & Every 
one of them to have a Book one apiece 
for their Labour and paines... and 
there are many Errours & Mistakes in the 
printing and Writeing of some wch. may 
be Mended in the Reading of them: and 
soe | Desire that all may be Looked up 
and Caretully printed. 
‘* The 4th mo: 27th, 1685.” 


These are the orders for printing his 
manuscript Journal, given by George Fox, 
with other minute instructions relating to 
his epistles, papers and personal effects, 
five years before his death. 

The chief weight of the labor which 
was to have for its recompense ‘‘ one book 
apiece,”’ was laid by the committee upon 
Thomas Ellwood. He writes in 1693 to 
John Field, asking him to report the ap- 
proaching completion of his manuscript, 
and to assure Friends that he had not 
** been lazy at it :’’ 

‘* As to hastening it to the press Friends 
may do as they please; but if I may take 
leave to offer my advice, I think it were 
well that the whole were deliberately and 
carefully read over again, before it be com- 
mitted to the press; that nothing may be 
Omitted fit to be inserted, nor anything 
inserted fit to be left out. I left above 
200 sheets with W. Mead last. summer, 
which I hope he has looked over ‘since, at 
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more leisure than we did then. So that 


if Friends be urgent to set the press to 
work I dare engage (if God be pleased to 
give me life and health) it shall not want 
copy when they shall be wrought off ; yet 
in a work of this kind, I would choose 


rather to answer expectation in exactness 
than speed.”’* 

Thomas Ellwood’s edition was publish- 
ed in 1694; it faithfully reflects the spirit, 


and embodies a very large portion of the 


matter of the manuscript Journal of 1676, 

This manuscript Journal was among the 
large collection of papers sometime kept 
toget.er at Swarthmore, but dispersed 
after the death of John Abraham. The 


Journal, and the documents which accom- 


panied it, passed from his widow Sarah 
Abraham to Dodgshon Foster, the son of 
her eldest brother, and from him, at his 
death in 1782, to his son, Robert Foster 
of Hebblethwaite (afterwards of Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne), descending in 1827 tohis 
son James Foster. After the death of 
James Foster in 1861 the ‘ Swarthmore 
MSS.,’’ as they were then called, were 
given by Rachel Foster, his widow, to his 
nephew Robert Spence, of North Shields, 
from whom they descended in 1890 to his 
son, théir present custodian. 

To guard against the risk of injury to 
the documents in showing them to Friends 
some of whom might be unaware of the 
tender care which old manuscripts require 


ia their handling, they were entrusted by 


Robert Spence to Thomas W. Waters, of 
Newcastle, to be inlaid and bound. The 
work was executed with admirable skill, 
every irregularity of the worn edge of each 
sheet is followed by its new margin, and, 
saving the absence of its first sixteen pages, 
the present condition of the Journal leaves 
little to be desired. It is fivided into two 
large volumes, and a third volume contains 
the separate collection of miscellaneous 
letters, chiefly written by, or addressed to, 
Margaret Fell and her daughters; these 
letters with the MS. in 4'o of six small 
pamphlets, had been handed down wti 
the Journal, but did not form part of it. 

The Journal was originally bound ; the 
remains of stiching held some of its sheets 
together, and some fragments of a rough 
millboard cover have been preserved. Tre 
narrative portion is paged, beginning with 
p. 17 and ending with p. 411 (pp. 30 to 
419 of the 1794 edition). It was swelled 
to 940 pages, partly by the addition of a 
number of extra leaves when the MS. was 
revised, but chiefly by the insertion of a 
mass of original documents ; indictments, 
examinations and discharges of Geo. Fox, 
relating to his various imprisonments,many 
letters addressed to him, and the copies 
of his own letters andepistles. These, as 
is usual, bear the endorsement of George 
Fox, but, with this exception, writing 
from his own hand is of very rare occur- 
rence in the Journal. Some of the lists of 
‘¢ Errors in the Indictments” have his 
own very brief notes, and two of the ad- 
ditional pages open with a few lines in his 
handwriting. One of these is an account 





*Barclay’s “* Letters of Early Friends,” . 





‘of the breaking up of ‘‘ Gratious Street 

Meeting,” in 1670 (p. 338) The other 

‘concerns the bringing in of King Charles. 

(immediately following the last number- 

ted page of the MS. Jourval is ‘‘ an ac- 

count of what ministers came forth in 

1649,’’ continued to 1672, and the origi. . 
nal volume ends with twelve pages, relat- 

ing, among other matters, how— 


“* the truth sprange upp first in leicester- 
sheare—and after it withstood & lasted out 
all the acts & proclamations from 1660 tht. 
the Kinge came in; & still the lord’s truth 
is over all & his seede reigns and his truth 
exceedingly spreads unto this yeere 1676 
& Friends never feared their acts nor pri- 
sons nor Goales nor house of corrections 
nor banishments nor spoiling of goods, 
wea, nor life it selfe.” (Edo. 1765. P. 
662). 


Eight leaves are lost from the beginning 


of the Journal, but its concluding pages 
are perfect. A number of testamentary 
papers and an early copy of the will of 
George Fox are now bound with it at the 
end of the second volume. 

A systematic collation of the MS. with 
the edition of 1694 is in progress. It haz 
mot proceeded very far, and the work is 
necessarily slow. The constant transposi- 
tion of paragraphs make it impossible to 
decide at once whether a passage has been 
cut out, or whether it may appear group 
ed in a later page, for clearness sake, with 
incidents to which it is more nearly relat- 
ed. Alterations in spelling, wording, and 
construction, are of constant occurrence, 
and there are few cases in which these 
amendments do not take something from 
the freshness of the original narrative. 
With the exception of two leaves at the 
beginning, the w&ole of the numbered 
pages are in the handwriting of Thomas 
Lower ; his also are the corrections, writ- 
ten in a less hurried manner, and most of 
the additional pages which belong to the 
same period of revision. 


The writing varies considerably, begin- 
ming often with the character which is 
familiar in Thomas Lower’s letters, and 
gtadually merging into a rapid scrawl, 
which could not, taken alone, be identified 
as this. The upper third of page 295 is 
given in facsimile. It is a fairly typical 
example of a middle style, and shows one 
of the later corrections. 

There can be little doubt that the Jour- 
nal was dictated by George Fox to his 
son-in-law, Thomas Lower, and there is 
some evidence in its arrangement which 
would show that it was one of the many 
writings undertaken during the long im- 
prisenment at Worcester, when Thomas 
Lower was his constant companion. 
‘Though he had-been set at liberty, he re- 
turned and stayed with George Fox in 
prison, writing for him many of the letters 
and papers which he issued from Worces- 
ter Gaol. 

The date of the earlier port’on of the 
Journal (p 65, MS ) is fixed approximate- 
ly by the foliowing passage, referring to 
the establishment of a meeting at Swarth- 
more, in 1652: 
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‘ sienna icine tte tai at cia ai } 


** And Rich: Farnsworth & Ja: Nailor 
was come to Swarthmoore alsoe to see mee 
& the family: & Ja: Nailor was under. a 
fast 14 dayes & Judge: Fell forall their 
opposition lett the meetinge bee kept att 
his house & a great meetinge was settled 
there in the Lords power to the torment- 
inge of the priests & p’fessors: wch. has 
remained above 20 yeeres to this day hee 
being satisfyed off the truth.”’ 


(Compare pp. 80, 81. The printed 
journal reads, ‘‘ Which hath continued 
there near Forty Years until the year 
1690.”) 

The date of the concluding pages is ac- 
curately fixed at 1676 by the passage pre- 
viously quoted, and though it is impossible 
to decide at what period the opening pages 
of the Great Journal were written, it is 
clear that the portion of it which covers 
all the most arduous years of the ministry 
of George Fox, from his imprisonment at 
Derby to his release from Worcester jail, 
1650 to 1676, was taken down from his 
own lips in that period of enforced quiet, 
which began with one year and two 
months’ imprisonment at Worcester, and 
was continued in much-needed rest at 
Swarthmore, to the end of 1676. 

No papers in the Journal bear a date 
later than that year. 

The change in the subsequent portion’ 
of the printed Journal is most manifest, 
its personal character almost disappears, 
and it becomes little more than a collec- 
tion of Epistles and an itinerary, varied 
only by accounts, of the journeyings in 
Holland, of which a separate journal 
would be kept, and by the relation of a 
few incidents in 1682-3. The obvious 
conclusion is that the Journal of his later 
years was not left by George Fox in its 
present autobiographical form, but is a 
compilation by the editors from the col- 
lection of letters and epistles, and from 
the ‘* little Jounall Books ’’ to which he 
refers in his instructions to the Friends 
charged with the care of his papers. 

The work of the editors must have been 
one of considerable difficulty. Though 
active persecution was abated, controversy 
was rampant; and in order to present 
théir subject in its true light, and to avoid 
giving occasion to the adversary, it was 
needful to modify the unstudied language 
of the Journal, which, as William Pena 
said, ‘* might sound uncouth and un- 
fashionable to nice ears.’’ 


Passages of considerable length are 
often wholly cut out or greatly abridged; 
sometimes, no doubt, for a rezson stated 
in the advertisement—‘‘ fst they should 
swell it too Bigg.”” This may have been 
the motive for the omission of the long ac- 
count of an interview at Ragby Castle 
with Sir Henry Vane, with its accompany- 
ing paper of twenty queries, headed, 
‘* Freinds, a fewe Queries, I wante to have 
H.'V. answer in writing.’’ And again, 
the printed Journal (p. 76) relates how, 
in Kendal street, a Friend, newly con- 
vinced, offered to George Fox , 


‘¢a. Roll of Tobacco (for People then were 
much given to Smoaking Tobacco :) L ac- 





[Eleventh mo, : 








cepted his love, but did not receive the — 
Tobacco." : 


Whilst this kindred incident in the pre 
ceding paragraph has been omitted : ‘ 


‘¢ And soe after the meetinge was donne — 
I passed away to John Audlands: and 
there came Jo: Story to mee: and lighted — 
his pipe of Tobacco: and saide hee will ~ 
you take a pipe of Tobacco, sayinge come, ~ 
all is ours; & I lookt upon him to beea © 
forwarde bolde lad: & tobacco I do not) © 
take but it came into my minde tht. the ~ 
Lad might think I had not unity with the 
creation. for I saw hee had a flashyempty _ 
notion of religion: soe I tooke his pipe 
and putt it to my mouth & gave it to him © 
again to stoppe him least his rude tongue ~ 
shoulde say I had not unity with the crea- ~ 
tion,’’ ° 

The following extract referring to the 
imprisonment of Geo. Fox at Scarborough ~ 
may be compared with the printed Jour. ~ 
nal as a fairly typical example of the dif- 
ferences between manuscript and text (p. 
298): q 

‘*And the next day they conducted ~ 
mee uppe into the Castle, and there putt 
mee into a roome and sett a Centaury on 
mee & I beinge weake & ready to fainte 
they lett me goe a little into the aire with 
the Century: and after they removed mee: 
out of tht. roome where there was another 
prisoner: & putt mee in an open roomeé 
where I bestowed a matter of Sos. to keepe 
the raine out of it: and from smoakinge. 
And when I had donne they removed mee | 
out of tht.: & putt mee into another worse | 
roome where I had noe chimney nor fire © 
hearth. z 


‘*And whilst I was there that space © 
being there, at Scarborough many great 
persons came to see mee. And there came 
one Sir Francis Cobb: & the governor. ~ 
Sr. Jos. Croslande came with him: & Tt © 
desired the governor togoe Into my roome ~ 
to see what a roome I had & I hadgotta ~ 
little fire made in it: & it smoakt so tht. ~ 
they coulde not finde thr. way out of it: 
& hee beinge a papist I tolde himtht. was 
his purgatory where they had putt meeinto: © ~ 
& this was the former roome tht. they ree 
moved mee out of after 1 had bestowed 
tht. cost upon it.’’ 


Records of any examination ofthe manu. — 
script by its former possessors are of the ~ 
very slightest ; none beyond a few notes ~ 
by Rachel Foster have been preserved; ~ 
these are lists of the original documents ~ 
inserted in the Journal, with a wordor ~ 
two as to their purport. It is much to be © 
regretted that a thorough survey of the ~ 
Journal, which was contemplated by Robt. — 
Spence, and for which its binding was a ~ 
preparation, was not carried out. In such ~ 
a work his very extensive knowledge of ~ 
handwriting and of early letters would — 
have been invaluable. 3 

Some portions of the manuscript have ~ 
not even been read since the editors laid — 
it aside, and much of it is now prectically ~ 
unbroken ground. Transcripts froma few — 
documents were furnished to Maria Webb, — 
when she was writing her ‘Fells of © 
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- Swarthmore Hall ;’’ but these were all, or 
» pearly all, from the separate collection of 
> detters. The Journal proper has only once 
been open 
| originally edited for the first folio of 1694. 
' “This was in the course of a controversy 
| hich divided the Society in the former 
'  halfof the present century. Access to the 
manuscripts was then allowed to some of 


to the printer since it was 


the disputants, and careful search was 
made for any matter calculated to impair 
sthe authority of the early Friends. One 
or two letters addressed to George Fox 
-were published in 1836, with extracts from 
‘both the manuscript and the printed Jour- 
‘nals, in a pamphlet attacking his charac- 
ster. The unguarded and ambiguous ex- 
ypressions which the letters contain were 
-yiewed with some distress at the time, 
‘though they establish nothing which is not 
self-evident, even to a very superficial ob- 
werver of that period of religious ferment 
ain which Quakerism had its origin.— Zhe 
issayist and Friends’ Review. 





For Friends’ Review. 
“GOD IS GOOD.” 

To complain and say ‘‘ Who is the 
‘Lord ?’’ amounts to a denial of Him, and 
yet numbers fail in confession of his 
goodness and thus deny themselves of 
the good they would receive from Him. 
“These have their reward in being left to 
themselves, because of not coming to Him 
~who is the Life and Light of men. These 
‘who consider Him a hard Master cannot 
enjoy Him as their Lord—though they 
May treasure up to themselves that which 
is good, even the abundance of the good 
“things of earth and like the man in the 
ome say, ‘* my barn is full—where shall 
i bestow my goods?’’ Then resolve, 
“this will Ido.” I will pull down my 
barns and build greater and there will I 
‘bestow all my goods. 

Lessons full of meaning are taught in 
the parables of our gracious Redeemer. 
Ob, that the children of men might be 
instructed by them and thus escape the 
teproofs of Heavenly Wisdom. Being 
“wise in time they may never know of the 
shame which merits ‘‘ Thou fool, this 
Might, thy soul shall be required of thee 
-—then, whose shall all these things be 
‘which thou hast provided.” 

It is not a light thing to have a Being 
‘in this world. The respnosibilities of the 
Christian are enough to weigh him down 
—did not the Lord light him up higher 
in the discharge of them. ‘‘ Who is wise, 
and he shall understand these things? 
‘prudent and he shall know them ? for the 
ways of the Lord are right, and the just 


_ hall walk in them, but the transgressor 


sshall fall therein.’’ In the Divine econmy 
how forcibly is the Christian reminded 
-of the goodness of God, when in adoring 
@tatitude he can say, 


“In a service which thy love appoints 
There are no bonds for me 

For my secret heart is taught the truth 
That makes thy children free, 

And a life of self renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty.” P. R. Grrrorp. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE ECONOMY OF FORBIGN MIS- 
SIONS. 


BY SAMUEL A. PURDIE, 


Concluded from page 214.) 


The nymber of foreign missionaries who 
can visit from house to house among the 
natives without manifest repugnance or 
open criticism is much fewer than we 
might at first be led to suppose, There 
are hundreds of men and womén who 
leave home and go to the far regions of 
the earth, separated from the high social 
influences of their native land, spending 
their lives in trying to convert and elevate 
the natives, but at every step unconscious- 
ly making wry faces at defects in the 
household decorum of the natives, using 
ridicule as a corrective influence, or mak- 
ing comparisons between household mat- 


ters in the home they visit and those in 


their native land. They thus awaken a 
national feeling that separates them and 
the natives and bars the acceptance of 
their counsels. 

The native, who has in some mea- 
sure made a wonderful advance in his 
own household matters, but who is still far 
behind the foreign missionary,can however 
enter the same homes, deliver the gospel 
message and then suggest that in some 
household matters it would be well to imi- 
tate the way the missionaries live. They 
thus effect in a great measure without of- 
fence what the foreign missionary gave 
offence in attempting to do. 

I have seen on one occasion a very 
large native gathering when a wealthy for- 
eign lady attended and to gratify her a 
missionary’s wife sat by her on a seat 
quite apart from the natives. ‘‘ They 
don’t like the Mexicans,”” was heard from 
dozens of members of the native church, 
and next Sabbath a very large number 
stayed at home because the missionary’s 
wife had slighted them. Soin house to 
house visiting by a foreigner any unfavor- 
able comparisons will be sure to raise a 
barrier of national feeling and hinder the 
work it was intended to advance. 

A native Presbyterian minister speaking 
once of a Baptist missionary said to me: 
‘* He has hdd wonderful success, the na- 
tives love him, his success is due to the 
fact that he can squat on the ground, 
make a spoon from a piece of tortilla and 
eat boiled beans from a casue/a,—(a na- 
tive rough dish) and shows no air of supe- 
riority over the Mexicans.” 

One reason why we have fewer such 
missionaries is in part due to the criti- 
cists they get from educational workers 
who have more attachment to decorum than 
to salvation, and to the fact that these cri- 
ticisms are quite generally found to be 
motives of censure from Missionary Boards, 
who consider that missionaries should not 
lower themselves by squatting down to eat 
in the native fashion when in house to 
house visitation. This is not limited to 
any one denomination, nor would I in an 
experience of intimate association with 
some ten denominations. make any excep- 


tion thereto. The few of all denomina- 
tions who dare to associate on apparent 
equality with the natives can accomplish 
wonders while leading them to a better life 
both in cleanliness and godliness. 

I have seen at least one female worker 
sit down b:side the native women and 
girls in their rude houses, get them to 
teach her how to grind corn or the mefafe, 
how to slap tortillas and before leaving 
have all the children nicely combed, lice 
killed by the dozen, invite the children to 
walk out with her, have a picnic, help the 
girls to swing, the boys to fly kite, and 
then sit under the trees, sing hymns, read 


‘the Testament, leading them so uncon- 


sciously that no one ever remarked that 
she seemed above them. I have seen 
others sit apart, cautiously avoid touching 
a native, not wishing to soil a costly dress, 
read a Scripture selection, criticise Mexi- 
can ways and manners, and go to their 
rooms to write about dirt and lice, and 
the need of better home training, and 
their articles carefully translated come 
back in the Jesuit paper as evidences of 
Protestant prejudice against Mexicans. 

Whilst there are these honorable excep- 
tions the great mass of active church work 
must be accomplished by the native con- 
verts and they will grow only as they 
work. Work gives growth and strength 
to the muscles of the blacksmith, dexterity 
to the hands of the weaver, and work 
alone can give strength, life, character 
and stability to native churches. The for- 
eign missionary whodoes that work which 
the native church can and should do teaches 
it laziness, and spiritual laziness leads to 
spiritual death. He who teaches them 
to work gives them vigor and activity. 

Where Friends’ Missions have failed 
most is in teaching the native members to 
give. It is a disease in some measure 
hereditary to our Society. Giving to send 
the Gospel to others has not been a 
prominent tenet of Friends. The Home 
church has hardly learned this lesson yet, 
and its missionaries, in taking a stand 
against the ‘‘ Religion of Money,’’ have 
been too slow in teaching that the recep- 
tion of the gospel makes us debtors to 
those who have not yet réceived it. 

Some missionaries argue that native 
churches should only have oversight 
over such work as they support with 
their own funds. , Others receive the nat- 
ive churches as counselors as to how to 
extend and carry on the mission work, 
even that supported by the Foreign Mis- 
sion treasury. The Presbytery of Taman- 
lipas consists of native preachers and dele- 
gates, the foreign missionaries having a 
voice but not a vote. The native presby- 
tery administers that portion of funds 
used in supporting native workers and 
the care and discipline of members and 
ministers. 

The Half Year’s Meeting of Ministry 
and Oversight has nearly the same posi- 
tion, save that foreign missionaries have 
equal rights with native ministers and 
delegates. The Meeting is an advisory 
board, and its deliberations have always 
been accepted by our Foreign Mission 


Committees. But we have not yet struck 
the key of self-support. As early as 1875 
the native members urged the formation 
of a relief fund, and they contributed 
nobly to aid each other. At one session, 
in 1878, we raised $32, to properly 
clothe the poor children of our members, 
go they could attend Christmas exercises. 
Most of that group died in the winter of 
1879. The abundant provision made for 
the poor members by foreign aid from 
1880 to 1883 accustomed many of them 
to expect something instead of giving 
something. Then emigration of many ot 
those who were most able to do some- 
thing hindered efforts toward self-support. 
Then foreizn aid was sent through other 
channels, and neither the native church 
nor evangelistic missionaries were the 
mediums through which they were dis- 
tributed, and could only be philanthrop- 
ists by giving unofficially to aid unoffic- 
jally their needy brethren from their own 
private resources. 

My own opinion is very decidedly in 
favor of the native church being con- 
sulted and made participant not only in 
what it financially supports, but in all the 
mission work with which its founders are 
directly connected. This is the status of 
nearly all the mission work carried on in 
the world. There are some fields where 
the native churches support their local 
work and workers, but some of these 
would never have been established, save 
on the preceding basis. The moment we 
can change to self-support we shall hail 
the news with joy. Meanwhile the native 
church should be treated as a brother, and 
not as a pauper. Or, if you prefer an- 
other form of expression, treat it as a 
child. Not to be petted and spoiled by 
giving it everything it asks for, nor to be 
treated as an alien and a beggar. Not to 
be encouraged in laziness, nor prevented 
from work, because its work is imperfect, 
but encouraged to work, taught to work, 
made strong by work. 

As a child it will need to be fitted out 
in life, trained to the duties of life, but at 
the same time the home church should 
remember that this child, with other sur- 
roundings, will differ somewhat from 
those more favorably situated. Now and 
then, with all its love to its mother church, 
it may see things in a different light, one 
of its children will be a Mexican, and an- 
other a Syrian, and another a Jamaican, 
each with distinctive features derived 
from its surroundings, with inbred types 
of character, equally loving, equally obe- 
dient, but each bearing in itself the type 
of its origin. All founded upon Jesus 
Christ as the chief corner stone; all lively 
stones, forming a church of the Living 


Our church must, then, be prepared so 
to deal in infancy and childhood with 
native churches as to stimulate their best 
energies, develop character, build them up 
in the most holy faith. But at the same 
time it must learn that to Americanize is 
not to evangelize; that these nations may 
have as strong and as reasonable (or unrea- 
sonable) prejudices which they are as loth 
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to give up as we are our own preferences, 
which really have no more foundation in 
the gospel than the tight corset of France 
or the tight shoe of China. 

SAMUEL A. PURDIE. 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


HAVERFORD CoLLEGE.—We feel sure 
that the following passages from the 
annual report of the President of Haverford 
College will be of interest to the most of our 
readers. The condition, the prosperity and 
the purposes of any one of our important 
educational institutions should wake an 
interest in the whole membership of the 
Society of Friends, for there is no ground 
for rivalry between .any of our institu- 
tions; the success of one in no way inter- 
feres with, but rather prophesies, the 
success of them all, while the solutions of 
problems in methods in any one furnish 
light and strength to all. 

“ The question of discipline is one which 
has troubled Haverford College since its 
foundation. A high state of morals and 
of decorum has always been felt to be in- 
dispensable, and so far at least, as the 
former is concerned, has nearly always 
been obtained. This desirable result in 
early times was secured by the operation 
of stringent rules regulating the actions of 
the students. No one connected with 
the management would wish to do away 
with anything necessary to secure the 
highest possible standard. But in recent 
times a gradual loosening of these re- 
straints has been consistently attempted. 
Scarcely a year has passed without taking 
away some restriction until now but little 
remains except required regular attend- 
ance upon college exercises, including 
recitations and lectures, meetings and 
evening collections, At the same time a 
careful watch has been maintained to 
detect any deterioration in the moral 
state of the college. No one acquainted 
with our inner history during this time 
will, I am quite sure, feel any discourage- 
ment as to the results. 

The factors which have been contrib- 
uted to stem apy looseness which might 
possibly have resulted, have been an in- 
creased willingness of the students to 
exercise self control, an increased feeling 
of responsibility on the part of the officers 
to exercise influence, a more active re- 
ligious sentiment permeating largely 
among the students, and an increased in- 
terest in physical exercise and games. 

' During the past year, I asked the opin- 
ion of the Senior class as to the advisabi- 


lity of attempting the establishment of a. 


self governing association among the 
students.. After a careful consideration 
their judgment was against.making the 
attempt. Of this judgment I do not dis- 
approve. It is questionable whether in a 


small college, the machinery of such an 
organization would not be too bulky for 
success, whether the labor of keeping it | 
in good order would not be greater than’ 
the labor of enforcing the mild discipline 
It is a subject on 


now in operation. 












|Eleven‘h mo, 





which only a rash man will venture to 
prophesy, but it is safe to say that at 
present a most satisfactory feeling exists: 
and various events of the past year en- 
courage us to believe that a better day: 
has dawned in which officers and students 
will work together for a common purpose, 
I believe that Haverford is as ‘‘safe’’ a 
place to send a student as at any time in 
its history, and the opportunities for inde. 
pendent moral development are greater 
than have usually existed. I am therefore: 
somewhat lukewarm in the matter of dis. 
turbing present arrangements, but am 
quite willing to make the attempt of 
organized self government whenever the 
best sentiment of the students demands it. 

It is well for us occasionally to revert 
to the fundamental purposes for which 
Haverford exists, and to square our pol- 
icies and actions with reference to them. 
In common with all institutions of higher 
learning its duty is to give a liberal and 
honest training to every youth it admits. 
Bat it has also special functions of its 
own to fulfill, One of these is denomi- 
national. To every young Friend who 
enters within its doors, it owes a duty 
by its direct teaching and general influ- 
ence to imbue his mind with the simple 
truths of Christianity as expounded by 
our Society—to instil a Quakerism, strong 
and earnest in essential principle, but 
with an open mind toward all reasovab'e 
changes of method and adaptation. To 
every one not a Friend who enters, it is 
bound by all its history to grant that 
careful personal attention to his best de- 
velopment which an institution of larger 
scope or feebler equipment can not give. 
To surround the individual with every 
influence which will tend to promote his. 
future strength and usefulness, rather 
than-to exalt and advertise the College 
must be our constant endeavor, and our 
support must come from that body of 
people, large enough for our purposes. 
who value an education without delusive 
show or false pretence, solid and true to- 
the core, with a Christian and moral 
impress, and the very highest of schol- 
arly standards. 

If the score of young men we now 
graduate annually are competent and 
willing to take high and useful posts, 
Haverford is doing its work. If not it is 
failing. 

This matter cannot be wholly deter- - 
mined by any financial recompense they 
may gain. At a meeting of a recent class, 
after five years’ graduation, attended by 
nearly all its members, it was ascertained 
that the average income from their busi- 
ness or profession was about $2,100. But 
a greater cause of encouragement is the 
loyalty of many of our alumni to energetic 
work in great fields of usefulness. This 
will justify the Haverford idea evolved 
sixty years ago, and never wholly aband- 
oned. 





LorpD ! teach me what I want, 

And teach me how to pray ; 
Nor let me e’er implore thy grace, 
Not feeling what I say. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
Lgssonw vitt. Eleventh mo. 19, 1893. 
IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
Eph. iv, 20-32. 

Go.pen Text.—And be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s 
sake hath forgiven you.—Eph. iv, 32. 

The Epistle to the Ephesians was prob- 
ably a circular Epistle designed for the 
church at Laodicea as well as at Ephesus 
and perhaps for some others. It was 
written from Rome near the end ot Paul’s 
first imprisonment. 

For further Bible light on the Ephesian 
church see Acts xviii, 19-22; also Acts 
xix and xx, 17—38; and lastly Rev. ii, 1-7. 

20. But ye have not so learned Christ. 
Paul has just been describing the terrible 
moral state of the heathen among whom 
those he was addressing had been born 
and brought up. The expression to learn 
Christ, is a forcible one indicating the 
complete change in moral code and whole 
ideal of life which the coming in of the 
Gospel would bring. 

21. Jf so be that ye have heard Him. 
The word Him isemphatic. Christianity 
consists not in doctrines about Christ but 
in so trusting Christ himself as to take 
Him for our Saviour and Teacher. Ana 
have been taught by Him. Rev. Ver. “in 
Him.’’ To be in Christ Jesus is one of 
the central thoughts of this Epistle. See 
also John xv, 1-10. As the truth is in 
Jesus. Jesus said ‘I am the truth ’’—in 
Him is all truth and as we are centered in 
Him, the Truth, everything will take its 
right place and true proportion—we shall 
know the truth and the truth shall set us 
free. 

22. Thai ye put off. Alford says that 
the form of the Greek here gives an im- 
perative force to the verb. Concerning 
the former conversation. Rev. Ver. ‘‘man- 
ner of life.’’ Zhe o/d man. ‘‘Your former 
unconverted selves.”"——A/ford. See Rom, 
vi, 6. Which is corrupt according to the 
deceitful lusts. Rev. Ver. ‘‘which waxeth 
(or groweth) corrupt.” The tendency of 
the unconverted heart is towards pollution 
and decay. See Jam. i, 15; II Cor. iv, 
16, 

23. And be renewed. The same lesson 
asin Rom. xii, 2. /# the spirit of your 
mind. No merely external improvement 
will do. Down deep in the spirit of the 
mind must the change take place. See 
Col. iii, 10. 

24. That ye pul on the newman. How 
can we do this? By opening our hearts 
to the blessed influences of the Holy 
Spirit and laying hold by faith of the 
power and grace which are for usin Jesus 
Christ. “Rom. vi. 4; II Cor. v. 17; Eph. 
vi. 11. Which after God. Thatis, after 
the likeness of God. Js created in right 
tousness. See Ps. li. 10; also Is. lv, 13. 

25. Wherefore putting away ‘ying. 


The Syrians of to-day are especially ad- 
dicted to this sin and it was preeminently 
the sin of the -heathen world; yet even 
among Christian people insincerity, un- 
truthfulness, deceit, pervade all society. 
Lying 1s here contrasted with ‘‘ the truth 


as it is ag "5 See Zech. viii. 16; Eph. 
iv, 15. Speak every man iruth with his 
neighbor. When Christ forbade his dis- 
ciples to swear he did so in order to do 
away with the false double standard of 
truth. That is, so careless of the truth in 
ordinary conversation as to need a strong 
asseveration when it would be. believed. 
We may usually take it for granted that he 
who will tell a falsehood on an ordinary 
occasion will be apt to think lightly of the 
awful sin of perjary also and on the other 
hand it is only by speaking truth at all 
times that we can fully obey the command 
of our Saviour not to swear at all. For 
we are members one of another. Why 
then should we seek to deceive one 
another? Paul’s argument in I Cor. : xii. 
26 applies here. 

26. Beye angry and sin not. Quoted 
from Ps iv. 4. ‘*Anger, in the good 
sense, has very nearly the meaning of in- 
dignation, a deep, serious, moral resent- 
ment against a grave. moral offence.’’— 
Peloubet. Christ who knew n> sin, was 
angry sometimes — His anger burned 
against sin and hypocrisy. Let mot she 
sun go down upon your wrath. The word 
here is different. The thought in it is 
that of exasperation, of deeply stirred 
feelings that may easily break into open 
violence. The indignation against wrong 
may continue, but all that is passionate, 
exasperating, hot, and boiling must be 
transient.’’—Peloude?. 

27. Neither give piace to the devil. 
See Il Cor. ii. 10, t1; 1 Pet. v. 9. This 
injunction is specially;necessary because 
when the mind is excited, even with 
righteous anger there is a special oppor- 
tunity for the devil to carry it into wrong 
anger or selfish desire for revenge. 

28. Let him that stole steal no more. 
Probably many of the Ephesian Christians 
had been aceustomed to cheat and steal 
for these were almost universal vices 
among the heathens. 

‘* Modern forms of Dishonesty” from 
Peloubet’s notes: (1) Taking what does 
not belong te us; (2) taking advantage 
of others’ ignorance, to defraud them; 
(3) false returns to the assessors of taxes; 
trying to escape custom house duties; (4) 
putting false labels and false measures to 
goods made and sold; (5) giving too 
small wages to those we employ; (6) not 
earning the wages we receive and as we 
agree; (7) beating down those that sell, 
sO a8 not to give a fair profit on the goods 
we buy; (8) charging exorbitant prices; 
(9) gambling, raffling affairs, taking shares 
in lotteries; (10) all business which in- 
jures the life and property of Others, as 
selling intoxicating liquors, obscene pic- 
ture-papers, &c., or renting bu‘idings for 
their sale; (11) obtaining the advantages 
of libraries, churches, papers, without 
doing our part towards their support, in 
so far as we are able,”’ 

29. Let mo corrupt communication. 
See Matt. xii. 36; Eph. v. 4; Col. iii. 8, 
Like a rotten apple which infects the 
sound apples which it touches, so do evil 
communications corrupt good manners. 
That which is good to the use of edifying, 





pure, kind, truthful, pleasant words do 
good to those to whom they are spoken, 
That it may minister grace unto the 
hearers. Even we, if God’s grace is in 
our hearts and on our lips may pass it on 
to others. See Col. iv. 6 and iii. 16. 

30. And grieve not the Holy Spirit of 
God. The Holy Sp'rit will not dwell in 
a polluted heart. Anger, impurity, false- 
hood, injustice are repugnant to Him and 
drive Him away. Whereby ye are sealed 
unto the day of redemption; Eph. i: 13, 14. 
There is a reference to the custom of 
sealing the covenant in the case of a 
purchase. See the incident in Jer. xxxii. 
7-15. The measure of the Holy Spirit 
which we now enjoy is the earnest of the 
full indwelling which we shall know here- 
after. See Rom. viii. 23. 

31. Let all bitterness, and wrath, &c. 
Again Paul capitulates the things which 
must be put off. 

32. And be ye kind, &. We must 
not only put off sin, but also put on 
righteousness. Oaly by positive goodness- 
can evil be overcome. Study Matt. xii. 
43-45. Even as God for Christ's sake. 
Rev. Ver. ‘tin Christ.” Godino his- 
revelation in Christ Jesus has forgiven. 
It is this forgiveness which cleanses and 
softens the heart and prepares it to bring 
forth the blessed fruits of love, joy and: 
peace. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Be very clear and practical in your 
teaching as to the things that must be put- 
off. Try to bring them home to the 
scholars. 

2. Then dwell on the Christian virtues. 
which we are to show forth and especially 
upon the power of the Holy Spirit by 
which alone we can do it. 





AGAINST THE TITLE “REVEREND.” 


Thave so frequently seen of late the term. 
Reverend with the names of ministers in. 
our, religious Society, that it is occasion, 
for thankfulness to meet with two expres- 
sions like the following, seen within a few 
days. The editor (a minister) of the: 
Grace Bapist, a newspaper, says in the 
initial number: *‘ The terms Reverend, 
Very Reverend, Right Reverend, Most 
Reverend, and other titles of distinction 
and degree are man-made and opposed to 
spirit and teaching of Christ.” He quotes 
passages of Scripture, such as have usual- 
ly been cited by Friends, in support of his- 
allegation. The New England correspon- 
dent of the. Christian Cynosure, Eliz. E. 
Flagg, writes: ‘* The writer’s library con- 
tains among its chief treasures a copy of 
one of the earliest editions of Matthew 
Henry’s great work, published in 1725, 
and on the title page I notice that the au- 
thor’s name is given as plain ‘‘ Matthew 
Henry, minister of the gospel.’’ How its 
simple dignity impresses one, like the 
Apostle Paul’s ‘servant of Jesus Christ,” 
and how effectually a Rev. before, or.a D: 
D. after would have spoiled it all !’’ 


J. W. Lexps. 


a wee 
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SOCIETY NEWS. 


THERE ARE eight academies within the 
‘limits of Kansas Yearly Meeting. The 
vaggregate attendance including Friends 
-and others is 619 pupils. 


that of Elijah Coffin. First he for many 
years occupied the position, and he was 
succeeded by his son, Charles F. Coffin, 
now of Chicago. During that period the 
gravest questions came before the society 
for decision. The discussions are always 
free and open to every member in the 
audience of from 4,000 to 7,000 people. 
As “the spirit moves’’ one and another 
arises and concisely states his views. A 
leading man will make a point clearly, 
and likely a score of others will arise and 
simply say “That is my view,” or ‘'I 
agree with the brother.’’ There is seldom 
a speech of over five minutes. There is 
no * moving the previous question;” such 
a thing as filibustering was aever known in 
a Quaker meeting. 

After due time has been given, the clerk, 
having taken notes as the discussion was 
going on, arises and reads “a minute’’ 
giving ‘‘the weight of the testimony ”’ for 
or against the measure. An appeal from 
his judgment and final summing up is 
something very rare indeed. When a 
question has been thus passed upon, the 
utterance is law, as binding upon the 
church as a law of Congress is binding to 
the people of the Nation, If some of 
our great legislative bodies had a little of 
Quaker methods injected into them it 
would be greatly to the advantage of the 
country. 


when delivering the message of God he 
had no right to exact hire. In this case he 
desired so to modify the message as to en- 
title him to Balak’s reward. He erred in 
carrying the commercial spirit into the 
spiritual sphere, and acting as if God’s 
favor or frown could be bought for money. 
This was his fatal error, and shows that 
one with great gifts is often far removed 
from a gracious heart. 

There are similar instances among those 
who enjoyed greater privileges than Ba- 
laam. We find Saul, and ‘‘the man of 
God came out of Judah’’ (I Kings xiii. 1) ; 
the former wilfully broke through divine 
restraints and rushed headlong to ruin; 
the latter, though at one time under di- 
vine inspiration, passed under a cloud in 
an act of deliberate disobedience. Judas 
Iscariot, Simon Magus, and Demas made 
shipwreck on the same rock of worldli- 
ness, avarice, and greed. They used their 
spiritual privileges for unspiritual ends, 
Balaam was not unique. They all saw the 
light, but wilfully shut their hearts against 
it. They saw the better, but followed the 
worse. 

Let us follow this seer in his crooked 
career. His reputation, as given by Ba- 
lak, warrants the inference that God had 
spoken through him in the past—that 
he was a man gifted with a real prophetic 
insight and spirit. This gift, however, 
was mo safeguard against error in con- 
duct. When appealed to by Balak, he 
was much in the same position as Elisha 
when Naaman brought him presents as an 
inducement to cure the leper of his dis- 
ease. The temptation was the same in 
both cases, but how d fferent was the con- 
duct of the two tempted prophets! The 
contrast shows the point where Balaam 
went wrong. His reply to the deputation 
contains an implied desire to go, and 
Balak takes advantage of it. He knew 
his man and worked on his weaknesses. 
By and by, at the call of a second depu- 
tation, his scruples give way and he goes. 
His sudden arrest on the way reveals his 
motive, and brings him to his senses. It 
is sufficient to say that the ass was under- 
stood by Balaam only. In fact the narra- 
tive requires such explanation. With ap- 
parent submission he proceeds on his way, 
and gives utterance to transcendent truths. 
He occupies a distinct place in the scheme 
of divine revelation. Though nota ‘holy 
man of old,’’ he nevertheless received and 
delivered a divine message. In any theory 
of inspiration this phenomenon must be 
reckoned with. 

The closing tragedy reveals the depths 
of degradation to which this gifted man 
had sunk. He had been deterred from 
publicly cursing Israel, but he had a more 
effective method of bringing down the 
curre which Balak desired. Scripture 
utters the final sentence on Balaam. 
Richly endowed, he neglects the fear of 
God for his greed of gain, and in his final 
pursuit of the prize dashes upon the rocks. 
His career remains a perpetual light house 
to warn those who deliberately forsake the 
favor of God and their duty. — Price in 
The Biblical Worl. 































NARCISSA JaCos, the oldest daughter of 
‘Eli and Sybil Jones, in company with 
Annie Ray has been hold'ng a series of 
‘meetings at Friends’ meeting house in 
‘China, Maine, generally known as “the 
Pond Meeting,’’ and there are many 
evidences of definite and permanent bless- 
ing in this community. This is one of 
the historic meeting housesof Maine. It 
“was built in the first decade of this century 
and the other meetings in the town of 
China have grown out from it. For some 
reason the meeting here has grown smaller 
~while the other meetings about have in- 
«creased, and it is to be sincerely hoped 
that in this spot so crowded with precious 
‘memories, a strong body of devoted men 
and women may be held together, wor- 
shiping the Master in spirit and in truth. 



































AN EARNEST work is being carried on 
‘dy James Estes and other Friends at Par- 
ameter Hill near China, Maine, a place 
where there is great need of a knowledge 
-of the Gospel of Christ. Reports also 
show that meetings recently held at 
‘Wassalboro have been opportunities of 
bringing many te a fuller knowledge of 
‘the Divine will and-a determination to 
‘become obedient servants. 
































BALAAM: PROPHET AND 
SOOTHSAYER. 











We shall endeavor. to dig down to the 
secret spring of action in this “ strange 
mixture of a man.’’ Everything about him 
seems to be awry. There is a complete 
rupture between his words and his actions. 
There is the appearance of wavering at 
times, but not the wavering of weakness 
— it is the volition of astrong mind. The 
actions of a man at the supreme moment 
of his life are the best test of what he 
really is, This crisis reveals the character. 
We must let Scripture’ tell its own tale 
about Balaam, and then draw the infer- 
ence that the premises warrant. Twoop- 
posite and extreme views of his character 
have been reached as a result of the sepa- 
rate study of the twosides of his nature 
Neither of these is correct. Let us ex- 
amine the evidence. Was he a prophet of 
Jehovah ? Not in the same sense as Elijah 
and Isaiah. For they were prophets un- 
der the covenant and loyal to God and to 
the truth, while Balaam was outside the 
covenant and proved false to the cause he 
represented, 


To understand Balaam we must study 
hint in his surroundings. He lived amid 
idolators and eastern superstitions. He 
was a representative of monotheism charg- 
ed to keep alive the knowledge of one God, 
though frightfully degrading his missions 
by divination. Soothsaying became jugglery 
and magianismmagic. Balaam’s profession 
had sunk so low that it seems to have been 
engaged in for the beriefit of the class. 
The meanest spirit pervaded his work as 
a prophet. He was accustomed as a di- 
viner to take a fee for his service, but 


SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING was held 
at Weare, N. H. the roth of the Tenth 
mo. Lucy Snow of Windham was the 
only minister present from outside the 
Quarterly Meeting.. An interesting Bible 
School Conference was held on the after- 
moon of the day previous. The Yearly 
Meeting’s Superintendent, George L. 
Crosman, was present. 






































THE FOLLOWING editorial appeared in 
the Chicago /nter Ocean of Tenth mo., 
2d: 





The Indiana Yearly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends (orthodox) now in ses- 
sion at Richmond, has long held a_posi- 
tion in the society second only to the 
great yearly meeting of London, Eng- 
land. During late years, however, it has 
not covered as wide a district as formerly. 
it has established a second yearly meeting 
.at Plainfield, Ind., and the yearly meet- 
ings of lowa and Kansas are both off- 
shoots of this original Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. It still, however, represents a 
darge constituency, and the annual gath- 
erings are looked to with marked interest 
by members of the society everywhere. 

The transaction of business by this 
great organization is somewhat novel. 
Henry Clay, who visited this meeting in 
2844, said it was the most wonderful 
legislative body he ever saw. ‘The clerk 
of the meeting” and “the messengers’ 
are the only officials. The clerk has 
almost autocratic power. For nearly forty 
years this position was by unanimous con- 
sent held by the members of one family, 
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LANDING OF WILLIAM PENN, 
TENTH Mo. 27, 1682. 


BY JOHN COLLINS. 





‘Two hundred years—two hundred years ! 
What changes have the centuries wrought, 
Since here, with hope unmarred by fears, 
A statesman his companions brought, 


No martial music filled the air— 
No warlike pennon was displayed— 
‘The red man met his brother there 
Beneath the elm tree’s spreading shade. 


No oath enforced the treaty sure 
Between the warrior and the Friend, 
In covenant that should endure 
Long as the skies should o'er them bend. 


Gone are the Indians from the land 
Their fathers once in peace possessed, 

Exiled and driven, band by band, 
Before the white man’s greedy quest. 


Where once the ancient forest rose 
In all its green primeval pride, 

‘The echoing ax, with blows on blows, 
Made in its depths an opening wide. 


‘Then, by the river’s verdant shore, 
Commerce her white sails quickly spread, 
Till, in the city’s rush and roar, 
The charms of nature well-nigh fled, 


Years passed, and still o’er many a mile 
Rich harvests showed the fertile soil, 

As peace and plenty, all the while, 
Crowned settlers in their daily toil, 


At last, forgot the gentle sway 
Of Pennsylvania's noble sire, 
Too oft did factions rule the day— 
Too oft did men to power aspire, 


What see we now? AA strife for gold, 
Regardless of a neighbor's right, 

Longing to win, by means untold, 
What others gain in open sight. 


‘Crimes, in those halcyon days unknown, 
Now blot the record of the hour, 
Justice and Right, oft overthrown, 
In vain assert their former power. 


Upon the river’s swelling tide 
Once shaded by the forest tree, 

‘The armored vessels proudly ride, 
As if triumphant on the sea. 


‘What need of means like these, to deal 
Destruction to imagined foes, 

Or by the booming cannon peal, 
Disturb a nation’s deep repose ? 


Could he, the man of peace, behold 
His brazen statue, reared on high, 

‘What thoughts would come of years of old, 
What tears of sorrow fill his eye. 


No! rather be his own loved land 
Opposed to every form of war, 

‘Till swords are sheathed on every hand, 
And nations learn the art no more, 


But, through the mists of sin and crime, 
A brighter vision seems to rise, 

As, telling of a better time, 
Homes for the friendless meet our eyes. 


‘The poor, the aged, sick or blind 

Are housed with tenderness and care, 
While thousands consolation find 

In Christian sympathy and prayer. 


Far deeper these than envious strife 
For wealth, for fashion, or for power— 
Higher the aim to spend a life 
nspotted till its latest hour. 


'T was thine to find, bold Genoese, 
A new world on the trackless main ; 
But thine, O Penn, by the same seas, 
To plant a home without a stain, 


Thy fame no coming age can dim, 
Thine aim ho tongue of man decry, 
Long as is heard the hallowed hymn, 
“Peace and good-will,” beneath the sky. 


May the same love that marked thy life, 
Yet linger on our western shore, 

Healing the wounds of crime ard strife 
And wrong, till time shall be no more. 





Household Department 


DO NOT BE DISCOURAGED. 


One writes me and signs herself ‘‘A 
Sinner,’’ and asks me what she shall do. 
I had just read such a lovely prayer by a 
little girl ina heathen land: ‘Jesus, I 
thank Thee that my sins are all drowned 
in the River of Life!’’ I am so glad 
they can be all drowned. I once heard 
a minister say that that sea gives not up 
its dead. I think so many are troubled 
about their past life—their past sins. I 
was greatly helped one day by reading 
this sentence from Phillips Brooks: ‘‘The 
only way to get rid of a past is by getting 
a future out of it. Iam sure it would 
help us if we could only see that often sin 
is a perversion of good, that, as is so often 
the case, the very sin came from a part of 
our nature that God made: a sense of jus- 
tice, strong affections or something that, 
if only turned in the right direction, 
would have made us whole. Do not think 
there is no good in you; there is, or there 
would be nothing to appeal to.’’ If the 
one who signed herself ‘A Sinner’’ could 
have seen me after I read her letter! She 
made me think so much of the way I felt 
when younger than herself. I, too, was 
afraid ; but, my dear child, God is love. 
Come to Him as you would to a mother. 
Why, He loves us so He has sent His own 
Son to find us. No one could be so sorry 
for us as God. I imagine you in your 
homes ‘as you describe them to me, and I 
often wish I could see you and talk with 
you, and then I remember there is One 
who loves you so much more, and He is 
with you. I felt very much for one young 
girl who is so tired of housework, who says 
her life is so monotonous, and there is no- 
thing but work for her. As I read of the 
life of this young girl, to whom the work 
has become so distasteful, I thought of 
what a wonderful transformer love is, and 
the workshop so uncongenial looks so dif- 
ferent if the work is done out of love for 
some one who has our whole hearts. 
While thinking of this I opened another 
letter, which told me of a Circle called 
‘* Willing Hands,”’ and the writer wished 
me to senda line to the Circle, and all I 
cou'd think of was: 

“Take my hands and let them be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee.” 


—Ladies' Home Journal. 


SEVERAL years ago it was the writer's 


privilege to accompany a dear little boy 


of five years to the sea-shore. His at- 
tractive manners were commented upon by 
the numerous guests in the house, and 
many complimentary remarks were made. 
On the morning of his departure a gentle- 
man, who had sat at the same table during 
the two weeks of his stay, said—looking 
into the clear beautiful eyes, ‘“You are the 
very best boy I ever knew. I have watch- 
ed you three times a day, and have won- 
dered to see you so constantly polite in 
your table-manners.’’ Not a trace of self- 
consciousness shown in the little face. Not 
a sign of gratified vanity, but the eyes 
were lifted and the clear voice replied : 
** My father is very particular about the 
way we behave at the table.’’ I told that 
father the incident, and said, his “little 
son had preached me a sermon,’’ and I 
shall never forget the light which came 
into his face and glorified it for the mo- 
ment, as he listened to the praises of his 
boy and learned how he had given all the 
credit to his father. He did not answer, 
there was no need for words, but as the 
dear child drew near, a moment later, he 
was clasped in a warmer, tenderer em- 
brace. The thought came—Are we care- 
ful to show to the world that our Father 
is particular about the way His children 
behave? Are we giving evidence in our 
daily conduct,—called as we are by His 
name,—that we are Christians indeed? 
Do we pray that we may glorify Him in 
the things we do? It is written: ‘ We 
are ambassadors for Christ ’’ do we con- 
sider what the cffice of an ambassador is? 
Surely it is to uphold the honor and dig- 
nity of the Government which sends him 
forth, and to allow no stain to rest upcn 
its reputation. We sometimes fail to re- 
member to ‘‘ give no offence in anything,” 
and that God is ever present, but we must 
surely believe that the smile of approval 
which lighted the Earthly parent was akin 
to that which rests upon the countenance 
of the Glorified as He speaks the words, 
“ Well done good and faithful servant.’” 
Hannau M. Pops. 





LATE PALL. 


The day is come when Autumn’s hand 
Has smitten from the trees their fire, 

And on earth's forehead doth the brand 

Of yearly waste and leanness stand, 
Chiding our hopes and fond desire, 


The crimson that last night we sought 

With frost's swift touch a dull brown grew. 
The gold is fleeting as a thought. 
The purple of the hills is naught 

But barren limbs at closer view. 


Yet still the gold of sunlight lies 
Upon the hillside as of old, 
And in the deep sky greets our eyes 
With thoughts of peace and Paradise, 
Letting some gate by chance unfold. 
—CHARLES H, BATTEY. 
Tenth mo, 15, 1893. 





I OFTEN Say ty prayers, 
But do I ever pray? 

Or do the wishes of my heart 
Dictate the words I say? 
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WITH NATURE. 


Walks and Birds. 


GEORGE SPENCER MORRIS. 


(Continued from page 222.) 

It is a well-known fact that birds in 
their migratory movements like to follow 
the line of the larger water courses. 

A stream of considerable volume runs 
close to my home, which is situated about 
three miles from the point at which it 
empties into the Delaware. My walks fre- 
quently follow the windings of this stream, 
which is called the Tacony Creek—a con 
traction of the Indian name ‘‘Tacawana.”’ 
The character of its banks varies greatly; 
it runs through thickets, meadows ard 
high woodland. In some places stretches 
of level pasture land lie on either side ; 
occasionally rocky hillsides rise steeply 





has always seemed to me an especially 
good place in which to watch the move- 
ments of migrating thrushes. 

They are all here now, in addition to 
our wood robin which is really the only 
spotted-breasted thrush that is a summer- 
resident with us; for strictly speaking the 
brown thrasher can hardly be called a 
thrush. 

To day we are liable to meet with any 
or all of them: the hermit, the Wilson’s, 
the gray-cheeked or the Swainson’s ; they 
closely resemble each other in size and 
plumage, and are hard to identify cor. 
rectly among the grayshadows of the 
woods. , 

The hermit thrush is the most com- 
mon of these migrants, and is the last to 
leave ; in fact 1 fancy that a few remain 
throughout the winter in sheltered places; 
I remember shooting one once while on 
my way to the ice with my skates under 
my arm. 
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from the water’s edge, while willows 
fringe it here and there. Ata point in 
front of my home the turnpike crosses the 
stream on a stone bridge of two arches. Go. 
ing over to the west bank and turning 
northward we may start upon a pleasant 
walk with a chance of seeing many 
birds. 

Earlier in the season the rough winged 
swallows built nests and reared broods in 
the cavities under the stone arches of the 
bridge. The nesting time is long past now, 
but a few rough wings still fiit about the 
the meadow, as lightly as if blown by the 
breeze. It is difficult to distinguish this 
species from the sand martin or bank 
swallow. When we see them darting by 
there is scarcely any apparent difference; 
but with the birds-in hand one finds a line 
‘of tiny hooks along the outer primary 
quill of the rough-wing, which, together 
De with a few minor differences of tinting 
ie and measurements, is sufficient to distin- 
guish the species one from the other. The 
“ rough-winged swallow occasiorally builds 
Bi in banks, like the sand-martin; the bank 
swallow sometimes nests in ready-made 
Civities, as does the rough wing. 

We pass along a little stretch of mea- 
dow to reach a bit of woodland lying 
beyond. A cultivated hillside rises on 
our left; a camp of corn shocks is upon 
it, looking like a tented field, or like long 
lines of Indian wigwams. The crows hang 
over high in air. The husking has not 
yet begun. If ever ‘*corvus’’ lives in 
clover it is now. We reach the wood and 
climb the fence that bounds it. The hick- 
ories and poplars and maples are all 
aglow with red and yellow. The mellow 
suolight sifting through drops in bright 
blotches on the carpet of fallen leaves. 
There seems to be a soft lustre from the 
heart of the woods itself that is not a part 
of the sunshine. 

At this season, there are many thrushes 
passing this way; quiet, gray, ghost like 
birds, sitting silently about on lower 
branches; they are the sweetest of spring’s 
songsters, but now are mute save an oc- 
casional cluck or gutteral chirp. This bit 
of woodland through which we are passing 
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The railroad runs on a high embank- 


ment through the northern end of the 
wood, then shoots out across the stream 
and over the meadow on a lofty wooden 
bridge. 


The embankment is gaudy with the 
flowering weeds of autumn, and the small 
birds that like to keep near the ground 
move silently among them. The engines 
and cars that go roaring overhead seem 
to have few terrors for them. A pair of 
song sparrows reared their brood up here 
on the bank one spring within ten feet of 
the tracks, and the engine almost always 
whistles just as it reaches the bridge. We 
skirt around the foot of the stone abut- 
ment which rises from the edge of the 
the stream. We can come up this far in 
a boat, but here are rapids which prevent 
further navigation. Above the water is 
smooth again, and a little farther on the 
race runs in from the mills which are not 
far off. The left bank is steep, rocky and 
wooded ; the right still spreads into a 
green meadow. A little minnow-haunted 
stream comes down from among the rocks 
in a series of jumps and pools, emptying 
into a creek just ahead of us. Somethin 
is moving across the pebbles by its mouth; 
a little gray bird that walks with a tipping 
motion. It is the spotted sand-piper, the 
most abundant of our inland waders. He 
steps daintily among the pebbles, search- 
ing in the crannies for the small creatures 
on which he feeds. He sees an insect on 
a blade of grass, and creeps cautiously to- 
wards it; then with sudden outward 
thrust of neck and bill secures it. A sharp 
whistle from across the creek causes him 
to straighten up and listen; then he an- 
swers clear and shrill, and starts off with 
a strangely level, tremulous flight to join 
his mate on the other bank. 

The spotted sandpipers come early in 
the spring and fill the meadows with their 
p'pings; they nest upon the higher land 
and among the cultivated fields. In the 
months of May and June one frequently 
finds them quite a distance back from the 
streams, running among the rows of 
sprouting corn or newly-planted potatoes. 








They build upon the ground, and when 
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you approach the nest few birds are more 
clever in their efforts to decoy you away 
by feigning to be wounded, flutterin 
lamely along the ground before you wit 
drooping wings and piteous cries. 


b 


(To be continued.) _ 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE BIBLE. 


Go forth! thou priceless messenger, 


The Saviour's love proclaim ! 


The light of Truth a radiance sheds 


Of glory on thy name. 


The finger of the living God 


Here points for all the way, 


Thro’ Christ our Saviour Lord and King, 


To bright and endless day. 


He lived, He suffered and He died, 


Immortal souls to save ; 


But Victor in the strife, He rose 


Triumphant o’er the grave. 


The story of that wondrous life 


These pages blest unfold, 


Foreseen by prophets ages back, 


And in these Gospels told. 


Unfailing treasure! dear delight 


Of youth and ripened age ; 


The voice of Jesus speaks once more 


From out thy sacred page! 


With joy should every heart respond 


As from that page He pleads, 
And prove their fellowship with Him 
By self denying deeds, 


What strength and grace they daily find 
Who at His table feed; 

The Bread of Life, the living Vine, 
Supplying all their need ! 


To Him their inmost hearts they yield, 


Their lives are not their own, 
Yet richly are his choicest gifts 
Upon their pathway strewn, 


With gladsome gaze the Patriarch saw 
The day of Christ appear, 

As with his flocks he wandered on 
The cave of Mamre near. 


Isaiah pointed to the Cross, 
Its suffering and its woe,— 
Yet told he of the living streams, 
For healing hence should flow. 


And round that Cross a living Church 
In beauty soon must shine, 
Divinely called, divinely reared, 
And saved by grace divine, 


By Micah-was the place foretold 
Where rose the starry gem 

The Magians in the East beheld, 
The Star of Bethelem. 


In Salem fair no rest they found, 
Unwilling to withhold 

The gifts they had as tribute brought 
Myrrh, frankincense, and gold, 


What there with hallowed joy they found 
These sacred pages tell,— 

A Saviour to their gaze revealed, 
That “ gift unspeakable.” 


Bless gracious Lord, with all Thy gifts, 
Where in Thy mercies shine, 
This’record of Thy boundless love 
The Bible, Book Divine! 
Wu. KITCHING, 
Southport, England, 














2, 1893.) 


WILLIAM DUNCAN AND THE MBET- 
LAEKATLA MISSION. 

No name exists which is more interest- 

ing to Christian travelers than Metlakatla, 
Alaska. Were Ito recount all the inci- 
dents I have heard concerning the extra- 
ordinary work there, several letters wou'd 
be requisite. In a single paragraph I will 
endeavor to condense the substance. In 
1857, William Duncan, a layman of the 
Church of England, heard’ of the state of 
the Indians on this coast, and, though all 
tried to dissuade him, went to Fort Simp- 
son, sixteen miles above Metlakatla, where 
the worst savages were congregated. 
Within three years he mastered the lang- 
uage, converted fifty Indians, and took 
them to Metlakatla, where, under his in- 
struction, they became skillful farmers, 
erected a fine village of two story houses, 
church, school house, sawmill, cannery, 
store ; owned their own schooner, brass 
band, fire brigade; became carpenters, 
«cabinet makers, house builders, the women 
weaving, sewing, and cooking. For years 
it was commended by all classes as a 
‘*work that stands absolutely without 
parallel in the history of missions.” The 
town grew to a population of eight hun. 
dred, and for twenty years was ‘‘an actual 
Arcadia, a living Utopia, a model com- 
mune.’’ 

But there was no communion in the 
church, there were not many converts 
and baptisms reported, and in 1881 the 
bishop interfered, criticising Wm. Duncan 
so severely that he resigned his mission. 
The bishop settled there, ‘‘quarreled with 
the head men, struck them with his fists, 
and called fora man-of-war to protect 
him.’’ The people begged the bishop to 
go away and Wm. Duncan to return. 
‘Church and State upheld the bishop. It 
‘was Claimed that the community property 
‘was church property. Wm. Duncan re. 
‘turned and proposed emigration to Alaska. 
The authorities of British Columbia for- 
bade the people taking anything but their 
personal property. One hundred and 
twenty of the eight hundred remained 
with the bishop ; a few had before gone 
to their old home without siding with their 
leader or the bishop, and are prospering. 
‘The empty buildings fell into decay, 
underbrush covered the clearing, in part, 
the church was too large to hold the hand- 
ful of worshipers, and was partitioned off. 
‘The bishop soon departed, and the ruin 
‘was Complete. A/aska, by Miss Skidmore, 
‘published by the Appletons, and issued 
ince my return, declares the nearly desert- 
ed village ‘‘a monument of misdirected 
religious zeal, of civil injustice and op- 
ression, the shame and reproach of Church 
and State.” 

The other side is that Wm. Duncan 
would brook no interference, that he was 
@ layman and would not be ordained, that 
the Church Missionary Society had a right 
‘to determine how its money should be ex- 
pended. But the defense would be more 
adequate if there were not too many evi- 
-dences of the existence of a despotic spirit 
ain the bishop, a total ignorance of the 
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conditions of success among the Indians, 
and the absence of a disposition to recog. 
nize the work that had been done and to 
co-operate for its preservation. 

When Wm. Duncan left Fort Simpson, 
Methodist missionaries succeeded him, and 
at that place ‘‘the Rev. Mr. Crosby and 
his aids have almost paralleled the Metla- 
katla miracle.’’ Fort Simpson is the most 
important Hudson’s Bay Company’s post 
on the coast.— Zhe Christian Advocate. 








THe New View or Inspiration.— 
** Accepting the Bible as from God, criti- 
cism seeks to ascertain its nature, and in 
pursuance of this object inquires into the 
date and authorship of its various parts, 
the relevancy of their contents to the cir- 
cumstances in which they were written, 
their origin the human side. When thus 
set in their actual place in the orderly de- 
velopment of God’s revelation of Him- 
self a new significance is found in these 
books; the predictions contained in the 
prophetical books are interpreted by the 
emergencies which evoked them, and they 
are seen to form an organic part of the 
prophetic function of Israel’s history. 
The difficulties of the historical books, 
which have proved stumbling blocks of so 
serious a character tothe faith of many, 
are removed as soon as Criticism sets the 
books in connection with their origin. 

‘* This ascertainment of the origin, aim 
and relevancy of the individual books has 
led to an inductive treatment of inspira- 
tion itself. Instead of imagining how 
God might reveal Himself, or dogmati- 
cally affirming that thus or thus He mus 
communicate to men what he wished them 
to know, criticism has suggested that the 
true method 1s to ascertain what Scripture 
actually is and how God has, in point of 
fact, revealed Himself. But there is 
scarcely a single doctrine which has not 
felt the breath of the changed atmosphere 
in which we live. The famous words of 
Butler have been verified: ‘As it is 
owned the whole scheme of Scripture is 
not yet understood, so, if it ever comes 
to be understood, it must be in the same 
way as natural knowledge is come at, by 
the continuance and progress of learning 
and-of liberty, and by particular persons 
attending to, comparing and pursuing in- 
timations scattered up and down it, 
which are overlooked and disregarded by 
the generality of the world. Nor is it at 
all incredible that a book which has been 
so long in the possession of mankind 
should contain many things as yet undis- 
covered.’ The truth of these words has 
been remarkably illustrated in this gener- 
ation, which his produced works on Scrip- 
ture which practically supersede all pre- 
vious expositions of its meaning. And 
the hopeful outlook of theology in our 
own day arises from ihis, that the full re- 
sults of progress in general human knowl- 
edge have yet to be appraised and applied 
to that central science.”——Prof. Marcus 
Dods, in British Weekly. 





Goop men have ever valued the Bible. 
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THE THREEFOLD LIFP. 


That the soul and the spirit are distinct 
from the body is evident, and does not 
require proof, provided we are not mater- 
ialists. Some have considered them as 
one, and have hence spoken of man as 
made up of two parts, the material and 
spiritual. This was obviously not Paul’s 
idea of man, for in two or more of his 
Epistles he lucidly explains the threefold 
character of all men. Man is thus evid- 
ently built im three tiers; there is the 
basal and — for this life—essential third, 
the body; above that, but in it, is the 
soul ; above both, but permeating both to 
a greater or less extent, is the spirit. Of 
the body there can be no difference of 
opinion—it is the animal. The soul is 
evidently considered by the Apostle to be 
the seat of the intellect and emotional - 
faculties. The spirit, on the other hand, 
is the seat of man’s moral and religious 
nature. 

It has been well said that in one or 
more of these floors all men live. The 
lowest form of human life is the animal, 
in which, it is to be feared, many men 
almost wholly live. Removed far above 
it is the intellectual and rational life of the 
man who lives alone in his own soul. The 
ideal is the life of the spirit assimilated to 
Christ and permeating end inspiring the 
whole. It is the motor power of true life. 
Men know when they have it, though 
from whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth they know not, for so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit. 

The spirit is the higher nature of man, 
which raises him above the lower animal 
nature : that which assimilates him to God 
Himself, the source of all spiritual exis- 
tence. The paeuma in man resembles the 
pneuma in God. Hence we have not to 
go out of ourselves in search of God ; the 
tokens of His existence and presence are 
within us. The spirit is also the recipient 
of revelation. A revelation may be and 
is confirmed by outward signs, as miracles 
and prophecies; its truth may be proved 
by the intellect, but still it is only by the 
spirit that we can actually embrace the 
disclosures of revelation. They must be 
spiritually discerned. 

‘* Each of the three natures in man— 
the body, soul and spirit—has its special 
organs by which it performs its functions, 
and without which it cannot operate. The 
organs of the body are manifold, but there 
are especially two, the heart and ‘the 
brain, which are pre-eminently essential. 
The chief organ of the soul is the rea- 
son, which constitutes man a rational 
being. The chief organ of the spirit is 
the conscience, or what has been termed 
the moral sense, which recognizes, and 
approves of the moral law, and pro- 
nounces judgment upon our actions, con- 
demning us when we do what is morally 
wrong, and approving us when we do 
what is morally right.” * And it is the 
latter which is the most important part of 
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human nature. It is the latest added. Ic 
is the most complex. Its functions are the 
highest. It is the medium of the personal 
knowledge and worship of God. Hence 
to preserve it, to cultivate and develop it, 
should be our chief aim. He who knows 
not the life of the spirit knows nothing of 
the life which is “‘ life indeed.’”” He may 
know of animal power, he may know of 
intellectual ability and vigor, but of Life 
he knows nothing. 

One other point. All the three parts 
must be supplied with appropriate pabu- 
lum; they must be nourished lest the 
function of one or all abort. The body 
must be trained and controlled, its or- 
gans wisely used, its laws absolutely 
obeyed in subjection to the laws of the 
spirit. There is a price and penalty tor 
the breaking of all Nature's laws. The 
soul will grow by the exercise of our 
intellectual faculties—by thought, by re- 
flection, by the cultivation of the mind, 
by reading and study. Let us not shirk 
these duties. They are essential. They 
are as important in their appropriate 
place and proportion as anything else. 
The pabulum of the spirit, its food and 
breath, is the fellowship of Him who is 
the Bread of Life. As lack of exercise 
enfeebles the body and destroys its 
strength, so the intellect is impaired by 
want of mental activity ; and especially 
the spirit—the most complex and there- 
fore the most readily broken down — is 
weakened by neglect of all or any means 
of grace. All these parts are ours to use 
for God. Not one of them must be 
ignored, if we would aim at the fulness 
of life. 

Now what is the application of all this? 
Surely that our Christianity and Quaker- 
ism must be adaptive. We must in a very 
certain sense work out in every part of us 
our own salvation, for it is God- that 
worketh in us. In the August issue of the 
F. C. F. U. Circular there is an excellent 
article on ‘‘Self-indulgence,” by W. C. 
Braithwaite, in which he says :—‘‘At best 
it means an enlightened kind of selfish- 
ness ; at worst it is a surrender of the 
soul to the brute nature within us.” And 
again: ‘*Self-indulgence becomes the 
same thing as slipping backwards’’—back- 
wards on a downward course. And once 
more: ‘ The law that governs our spirit- 
ual growth is the law that governs the 
growth of the coral reef. The old life is 
constantly becoming dead and vacated, 
and serving as the base for a newer and 
higher life rising stage by stage nearer to 

God. To be self-indulgent is to reverse 
this precess.’’ So self-indulgence is prac- 
tically a giving place to an overgrowth of 
the body or soul, a going back to the old 
bondage. As if the litttle builders of the 
coral reefs in the southern seas, when they 
had found themselves in the higher part 
of their existence, were to go back and 
live in the deserted homes of the past. 
What would the end of these things be? 
Would it not: be an absolute and useless 
failure? For there would be no higher 
functions, and no coral reef. And apart 
from all preconceived ideas is it not true, 



























































































































































work also as a Church for others. 
tutions, like organisms, must — if they 
would survive—adapt themselves to their 
environment. 
@ ath. 
changing in its modes of thought, in its 
experiences, in its needs. 
the Church changes correspondingly she 
will be destroyed—destroyed by the very 
society which she claims to mould.’’ * 
These are serious words; but they are 
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accurately and absolu‘ely, that he who 
vacates the spirit part of himself, lives his 
life down in the story below, or even on 
the ground floor, /oses everything worth 
gaining, and is unable to do anything 
worth doing? ‘‘For without me ye can do 
nothing.”’ ~ 


How is this solid permanent building of 


a trichotomous character to be done? We 
fail, we sink into the lower strata, we be- 
come indifferent only when we turn our 
eyes away from Christ. This is the great- 
est mistake we ever make. 
have said this there is little more to be 
said. But of one thing we must beware, 
and that is the meglect of either third of 
our lives. 


And after we 


If this is our work individually it is our 
‘Insti- 


Want of adaptation is 
Human society is constantly 


And unless 


needful for the times. The Church should 
be prepared to undergo changes, not in 
essentials, not by a hair’s-breadth in prin- 


ciples, but in methods and in an all-round 


adaptation to the whole trichotomy of 
man’s life. And though the spiritual is 
the vital part, so to speak, there are two 
other parts to be cared for. This applies 
in a very direct sense to much of the work 
of Christendom. For surely all work 
which leads to the growth of the truth, 
all learning and knowledge in every pos- 
sible department, should be part of the 
work of the Church. Then the cries for 
“The Church of the Future’’ or ‘* The 
Labor Church,’’ etc., would cease. These 
feelings and longings after an adaptive 
Church, which shall} interest itself vitally 
in all the work and life of the people, are 
all signs of the need of this very principle. 
Let all work done for God and His Right- 
eousness be the work of the Church, for 
such work is not ‘‘secular.’”” Are there 
not many teachers in our Friends’ schools 
who are as much ‘missionaries’ and 
**ministers,’”’ as much Heralds of the 
Truth, as any who have gone to the ends 
of the earth? For all accurate knowl- 
edge is of God and reveals Him to men. 
In Quakerism there is no /aily. The 
Church is the Body of His people, of 
which He is the Head, and there must be 
from all a free healthy service. If the 
Church is to fulfill its social functions at 


home and abroad, in the mission-field, in. 


all departments and in all directions, there 
must not be within it one single person 
who has not his or her ministry for the 
Truth. We are not all in active Chris- 
tian work. Perhaps it is a pity. But 
some are discussing. The age of discus- 
sion goes before the age of reform. All 
disseminators and interpreters of the 
principles of God's Truth are, whatev.r 





* The Decadence of the English Church,” p. 46. 


from Liverpool to Manchester, 
be feasible to ship cotton direct to Manches- 
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else, surely the faithful servants and up- 
holders of the Church of Christ. 
us recogaiz: them as such, and join and 
help their work with willing hands; not 
slothful in business but fervent in spirit, 
for ‘‘If we live by the Spirit, let us 
also walk by the Spirit.” —G. N. in 
London Friend. 


Let 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
FOREIGN.— Zenth mo. 25.—The Manches.- 


ter Ship Canal will be opened First month 


1st, 1894, with a clear waterway of 23 feet 
It will then 


ter, saving the rail transfer from Liverpool. 
The cholera advance in Europe seems to 


have been checked effectually. 


Tenth mo, 26.—A despatch from London 


says: Owing to the drought that has pre- 
vailed for several weeks in the Hartlepoob 
district, the water companies have given no- 
tice that the supply for manufacturing pur- 
poses will be stopped to-morrow. Several 
factories in the district have been run on 
short time for weeks past in consequence of 
the scarcity of water. 
of others will soon shut down entirely. Thou- 


These and a number 


sands of operatives will be rendered idle 
until the drought breaks. The city of Dub- 
lin is similarly threatened with water famine. 

Tenth mo. 27.—A despatch from Dublin. 
says: Owing to a falling off in American 


orders, the mills in Armagh, that weave the 


superior kind of damask, are running on 
short time. Some mills in Lurgan, making 


the same kind of goods, have stopped en- 


tirely. Many hands have consequently been 
thrown out of work, and there is much dis-- 
tress. The mills manufacturing the ordinary 
grade of damask have not been affected. 


Tenth mo, 28.—The Spanish troops at 
Melilla began this morning te throw up. 
earthworks for the defence of the men who. 
will build the fort on the heights at Sidi Guar- 
iarch, The fort will be the strongest of the 
series of fortifications to be erected at once, 
and will accommodate when done some 300 
men and will mount six heavy guns. 

Shortly after work was begun the tribes- 
men were forming in battle array. The 
Spanish troops were then ordered to prepare 
for action. General Margallo believed that 
battle was imminent, 

A despatch received late this afternoon: 
from Melilla says that the Spaniards had 
opened an artillery fire upon the tribesmen. 


Ten/h mo, 30.—A despatch from Madrid 
says: Gen. Margallo, Command-in Chief of 
the Spanish troops at Melilla, was shot dead 
yesterday while leading a sortie against the 
Riffians. Seventy of his men were killed and 
122 others were wounded, Reinforcements. 
are to be despatched at once. 

Tenth mo. 31.—A despatch from Paris to- 
the Lendon Zimes says that M. Wadding- 
ton, formerly Ambassador to England, de- 
clared at a banquet in Laon last night, that 
he had never known the peace of Europe to- 
be better assured than it was now through 
the entente between France and Russia. 

Emperor William, who previously ordered 
all the documents in the Hanover gambling 
trial to be sent to himself, intends to take 
the severest measures to punish the officers 
found guilty. aa 
. The Empress of Austria recently saved a 
Budha-Pesth express from destruction ¥ re- 
moving a pile of stones which obstructed the 
track, which she discovered while she was. — 
out riding. 
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Fighting between the Riffian tribes and the 
Spaniards have been resumed, The Span- 
iards were victorious, 

DOMESTIC.— Tenth mo, 25.—It is interest- 
ing to know that the increase of shipments 
from Japan to the United States for 1892 
were $4,000,000 greater than in 1891, while 
the exports from Japan to Great Britain de- 
creased 4 per cent. in 1892. Raw silk and 
silk goods constitute about 50 per cent. of 
the exports from Japan. a large proportion of 
which is taken by the United States, which 
he buys a large quantity of japanese mat- 

ng. 

‘The ocean records have again been bro- 
ken, the Lucania making the eastern trip 
in five days, five hours, thirteen minutes and 
thirty secconds, and the Campania the west- 
ward in five days, five hours, thirteen min- 
utes, and twenty five seconds. 

Tenth mo 26,—The Secretary of the Navy 
learned yesterday that Rear Admiral Stan- 
ton, commanding our fleet in Brazilian waters, 
had saluted the rebel Admiral. For. this 
act of discourtesy, toward a friendly nation, 
the Secretary, after consultation with the 
President and Secretary of State, ordered 
Rear Admiral Stanton to turn over the com- 
mand of his squadron to Captain Picking, 
the next in rank. 

The Georgia House of Representatives has 
passed a bill prohibiting the sale of cigar- 
ettes in the State, 

Our Government has had an agent abroad 
for some time teaching the people of Euro- 

an countries the value of corn for food, 

e has been fairly successful, it is said, in 
interesting them in the many seductive ways 
in which this great American product can be 
prepared forhumanuse, This has attracted 
the attention of our New Jersey cranberry 
growers, who have just sent a representative 
of their interests to England to open a foreign 
market forthe berry, The same skill and 
energy display in bringing our American 
farm products to the attention of Europeans 
which are exerted by our financiers in mar- 
keting bonds and stocks would assist greatly 
in giving the desired outlet for those crops 
whose use is not yet known to foreigners, 

Tenth mo. 30 —-Carter H. Harrison, Mayor 
of Chicago, was shot and killed on Seventh- 
day evening, by Eugene Patrick Prender- 
gast, who is supposed to be insane. Prender- 
gast had schemes for the betterment of all 
mankind, and wanted the place of Corpora- 
tion’ Counsel of Chicago, in order to carry 
them out. He was under the delusion that 
Mayor Harrison had promised him that 

lace and had failed to keep his promise. 

e went to the Mayor's house and shot him 
three times, The murderer then ran to a 
police station and surrendered himself. 

The 211th anniversary of the landing of 
William Penn was celebrated on Seventh. 
day afternoon and evening by the citizens of 
Philadelphia, In the afternoon impressive 
ceremonies were held at Penn Treaty Park, 
in which were arranged tents representing 
an Indian village. In the evening there was 
a parade and display of fireworks, 

Seventh.day was “American Mayors’ 
Day ” at the World’s Fair. Nearly one hun- 
dred cities were represented by their Mayors 
or other officials, Mayor Harrison, of Chi- 
cago, made the address of welcome, and 
Mayor Stuart, of Philadelphia, responded. 

Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, of New York, 
has been compelled to put himself under 

uard. A letter received Seventh day, the 

ast of many, so alarmed his friends that 
they insisted on precautions, 

To-night, when he returned home from his 
church, he was guarded, and arrangements 
have been made to protect him in the future 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


The recent assassination of Mayor Harrison, 
of Chicago, has increased the alarm of his 
friends, 

Dr. Parkhurst said to-night that he would 
not go out alone in the streets again while 
the present crusade was under way. Never- 
theless, he declared the war against vice and 
crime would be carried on, ne matter what 
the danger. , 


Tenth mo. 31.—The final arrangements for 
the funeral of Carter H. Harrison were made 
in Chicago yesterday. The casket contain- 
ing the remains will be conveyed to the City 
Hall this morning and placed upon a cata- 
falque. The body will lie in state there un- 
til to morrow morning. The religious ser- 
vices to morrow will be held in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of the Epiphany, and 
the interment will be made in Graceland 
Cemetery. There will be a long funeral pro- 
cession, including civic and military organi- 
zations. 

The World's Fair was officially declared 
at an end yesterday. Owing to the death of 
Mayor Harrison, all-festive ceremonies were 
omitted. 

The paid admissions to the World’s Fair 
yesterday were 208,173. 

The bill for the unconditional repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman act 
was passed this evening by the Senate, the 
vote standing : Ayes, 43; nays, 32. 

By an explosion of gas in the Stenton 
shaft of the Wilkes-Barre Coal Company 
two miners were killed and four injured. 

Edwin F. Uhl, of Grand Rapids, Mich,, 
was appointed First Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice Quincy, resigned. 





Marriage. 





RHOADS — NICHOLSON.— On Tenth 
mo. 24th, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, J. Snowden Rhoads, of 
Marple, Penna., to Margaret N., daughter of 
William H, Nicholson, of Philadelphia. 


Died. 


DEAN.—James Richard Dean, son of 
Joshua M. and Lucy M. Dean, died Ninth 
mo, 2d, 1893, aged nearly 35 years, 

He was gifted with rare abilities for use- 
fulness which were. sanctified of God, and 
used jn various lines of service for the church 
and the Y. P. S. C, E. 

His wife, two young sons, with his parents 
and only brother, feel most keenly the very 
unlooked-for stroke that removed him from 
them. The cause was typhoid fever of a few 
weeks duration, during which he‘said but 
little, When informed of his approaching 
change, he met it with calmness and com- 
posure, saying, “ he would be glad to live, 
and take his Bible and work for Jesus,” con- 
secrating his little boys to the Lord. 

He was a life member, and for nine years 
an efficient clerk of Ferrisburg Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Vermont. 


HAVILAND.— Died in Glens Falls, New 
York, May 26th, 1893, Eliza, wife of Joseph 
Haviland, in the 63d year of her age. 

She was the daughter of Jonathan and 
Sylvia Staples of Vermont, She was mar- 
ried Second mo, sth, 1850, from which time 
her home has been in Glens Falls. She was 
converted in the winter of 1856, after 
which she united with the Frie She 
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not only trusted Christ for — and re- 
demption, but consecrated herself to Him 
for service. The love of Christ constrainin 
her, duty became privilege, and she labor 
faithfully and persistently to win souls to 
Christ and advance the interest of the church 
of her choice, She was a ministering angel 
to many of the poor about her, giving of her 
earthly substance, but the best and richest 
gifts were the comfort and cheer which she 
brought them out of her own warm loving 
heart and rich Christian experience. While 
so full of loving ministrations for others 
she was exceptionally faithful as a wife and 
mother. The last word upon her lips was 
“amen "—fitting parting utterance for a life: 
so full of service and praise and prayer. 








WANTED—A LADY BOARDER IN 
Friend’sfamily. Address communi- 
cations to P. O, Box 251, Haddonfield, N. J.. 





Institute Lyceum will be held at 140 

. 16th Street, Eleventh mo. 1oth, 1893, at. 
8 P.M. 

There will be an election of officers and 
the following programme: — 

«Camping in Palestine,” illustrated, 

James Woop, of Mt. Kisco, N. Y.. 
A cordial welcome is extended. 


“THE FIRST MEETING OF FRIENDS” 
N 





PEIRCE SCHOOL AND SITUATIONS. 


There is one special feature of the Peirce 
School of Business and Shorthand, 917 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, which is thor- 
oughly appreciated by its students. It is in 
a position to place in desirable situations 
competent young men and women who have. 
been educated in the School. Business men 
respect its recommendation. It rarely hap- 
pens that a Peirce student or graduate re- 
mains unengaged for any length of time 
after employment is sought, Last year more 
positions were offered to the students than 
the entire number of fitted pupils could fill. 
Bookkeepers and shorthand writers who 
have the Peirce diploma or recommendation 
gain a ready entrance to counting room or 
office. 





This store is progressive. 
We make ‘dohente fit—the times as well as the people. 


SOME $20.00 
OVERCOATS FOR S1O 


—an opportunity that don’t often occur. 

It pi last = longer here. The Llama. 
Thibets are going fast, and we don’t intend 
to make any more this renee for we don’t. 
c anything over, you know. i 

“What's requisite to constitute desirable 
clothes? The best materials, modern style, 
good workmanship, and ordinarily, a liberal 
expenditure of money. — 

The Llama Thibets have all of these good. 
points, and they don’t cost as much as they 
are worth by half, If you see them you'll. 
say so, too, 

All the Fall Overcoats, excepting the- 
Llama Thibets, have been reduced to $7.50.. 
They’re worth just as much as the Llama 
Thibets, but people don’t seem to think. so, 
so we've taken off $2.50 as an inducement. 
When a man puts his hand ona Genuine 
Llama Thibet, the sensation is so ex- 
tremely pleasant that none of the old kinds. 
will do, 


E. O. THOMPSON 


Tailor, Clothier and Importer 


1338 CHESTNUT ST. 


OPPosiTe THE MINT 


Open Saturday Evenings till 10 o’clock. 





ees 


Sa Manassas Na IE 


A cream of tartar bakingpowder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Zaéest U, 
S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 


RAYMOND'S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Philadelphia via Chicago and 
the Santa Fe Route Nevember 16 and December 
7 for PASADENA, LOS ANGELES, SAN 
DIEGO, RIVERSIDE, SANTA BARBARA, 
MONTEREY, and other California points. Each 
trip will be made in a Special Train of Magnifi- 
cent Paliman Palace Vestibuled Sleeping and 
Dining Cars. 


The tickets cover every expense of travel both 

bo and give the holders entire freedom on the 

ific Coast. They provide for visits to all of the 
leading California resorts. 


The return tickets may be used on Any Regular 
Train until October, 1894, or with any one of Ten 
Returning Parties under Special tscort, with a 
Choice of Three Different utes. 


Hotel coupons supplied for long or short sojourns 
at the principal Pacific Coast resorts. 

Additional California Excursions: Januar 
ai and 30, February 20 and 22, aud March 8 an 

eens to Mexico: January 30, February ~ 
and March 


4@-Send for descriptive book, mentioning whether 
California or Mexico tour is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
11 S. Ninth St. Se Tee eee Continental Hotel), Philadelphia. 


eestor sity: “On” 


STABLE ke a tailor-made 
“‘ BURLINGTON.” 
catalogue—sent 


BURLINGTON BLANKET C CO. Burlington, Wis. 


s@e- When answering advertise- 
ments you will confer a favor upon 
the publisher by mentioning the 
“Priends’ Review.” 





THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


JUST PUBLISHED 


The Golden Clew 


or, Why We Children are Friends. 
By CEORCE CROSFIELD, London. 


SECOND EDITION. 
It aims to implant in the minds of Children 
the Christian Principles that relate to the 
The Society of Friends. 


147 Pages. Paper Cover. Price, 60 cts. 


Friead’s Book and Tract Committee 
No. 46 East Tenth St., New York 


The Gamisards 


A Sequel to 


The Hog uenots 17th cata 


By 


Charles Tylor, 


Brighton, England. 


Orders for this work may be sent to the 
Editor of the Friends’ Review. Copies will 
be furnished for $1,00. 

This book comprises the Galley, the 
Camisard War, and the Restoration of the 
Church. The appendix gives an account of 
the origin and history of the Society of 
Friends. in France, illustrated with photo- 
graphs of their original meeting house, an 


old cellar at Foxtanes. 
ASSOCIATION 


~ OME of MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 


I offer a variety of safe investments guaranteed by this 
Association. City Mortgages, Coupon Certificates, and 
Collateral Trust Gold Bonds. The latter secured by a 
special deposit with a trust company of First Mort- 
gages on City property in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul exclusively, at the rate of 160 per cent. of 
Mortgages for every bond issued. 

Interest from six to eight per cent. 


roidaress He. NEWHALL ratte Bice 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

iG Persons who have made unsatisfactory investments 
in Minneapolis or St. Paul are invited to correspond with 
me. Perhaps I can be of service..4) 


TIO ME Savings Loan 3 Loan 


Lane’s "3'*:' Barn Door Hanger 


S| a Ast Price Most Complete in Construction. 
ee re Material the Best. No Bre ‘% Ease 


bald bP nagggy aaa 


of Movement. Aiton in 


UO OD Lane's ous scu Panior Door Hanger 


Hanger is made of steel throughout, includ- 
ing wheel, oxpery we solid interior tread 


fastead of Double Wood Fail. Manutact 


Ask your Hardware Dealer, and send for Circular, 


Si 
ufactured by 


LANE BROTHERS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


| 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, Company’s Bullding, 
308 and 310 Wainut &t., Philadelphia 


CASH CAPITAL .......cccceescees -..8500,000.00 
— for Reinsurance and - 
other 


8. 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, sé. 


$3, 183,302.47. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. ae PEROT, Vice-President. 
ICHARD MARIS, Sec’'y and Treas, 
WM. F. WILLIAMS Asst. Sec’y. 
M. J. DAWSON” See’y agent Dept. 
DIRECTORS, 
Thos, H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, - 
Israel Morris. teen E. om 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Charles 8. Whel 
Alexander Biddle . Edward F aor ae. 
John 8. Gerhard. 





HOE INSURANCE ae 
aia stile 

Cea ee) 

MGT aeat ths St 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


330 HENNEPIN AVE., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Capital: $500,000 


Real Estate Loans, Safety Deposit Vaults. 
Acts as Executor, Trustee and Guardian. 
Depository for Wills. 


P.O. BOX 1000 CABLE ADDRESS, ‘Trust * MINNEAPOLIS 


DIRECTORS 
Reve Hill, Pres. Chas. A. Pillsbury 
, First V. Pres. as. J. Hill 


Nice- oes 
Daniel Bassett, grd V’ 
Clarkson Lindley, see’ ’ & & Treas, 
. & oie 
on 
P B. Winston 


MISS BRYANT, 
EXPERT 


Stenographer and Typewriter, 


Room 14, 


No. 20 SOUTH BROAD STREET, 
Mimeographing. PHILADELPHIA 


Autumn Planting. 


For imperative reasons in favor of 
Autumn planting of DECIDUOUS 
TREES aad SHRUBS and RHODO.- 
DENDRONS and for catalogues, apply 

to 


Parsons&SonsCo. 


LIMITED, 


Flushing, New York. 





